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Hearst Owes $10,000,000 to Canadian Mills 


Canadian Newsprint Producers Face Trying Situation On Discovery That 
Hearst Publications In the United States Owe Canadian Newsprint Com- 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

MonTREAL, Que., August 21, 1939—According to 
the Financial Times, of Montreal, the Canadian news- 
print industry is now confronted with one of the most 
trying situations it has ever had to face. It has dis- 
covered, says the paper, that the Hearst publications 
in the United States owe Canadian newsprint com- 
panies over $10,000,000. Hints of this large indebted- 
ness have come from time to time during the past 
year in mention made in the annual reports of vari- 
ous companies of sums owing from the Hearst in- 
terest, the hints being mainly in auditor’s notes ex- 
plaining the impossibility of placing exact valuations 
on the collateral put upon the chance of converting it 
into cash. The Financial Times remarks: 

“What has made the situation particularly trying 
has been the fact that for years the Hearst interests 
had been regarded as the prize customer of the 
United States by Canadian newsprint companies. 
This was due to the Hearst position as the largest 
single customer for newsprint in the States. 

“On several occasions different Canadian compan- 
ies vied with one another for a large slice of the 
tonnage. For some years past, however, payments 
have been on the slow side and the Hearst interests 
thought their position as customer so strong that 
they would not even consider paying interest on 
overdue accounts. This made the business very oner- 
ous on some of the Canadian companies as they 
were forced to make loans from their bankers and 
pay full interest rates on them. For a long time it 
was practically impossible to get anything like an 
accurate report on the entire situation and the com- 
panies were loath to take any drastic stand as they 
wanted to help the Hearst companies as much as 
they could in the expectation that they would con- 
tinue as customers and in the long run take care 
of their indebtedness. 

“With the total amount now due, including inter- 
est, well over the $10,000,000 mark, it is believed 
that the problem of dealing with it becomes one for 
the entire Canadian newsprint industry rather than 
for the few companies that may have been supplying 
the greater part of the newsprint over the last few 
years, 

“In the meantime drastic reorganization has been 
effected in most of the Hearst companies. This has 


panies Over 10 Million Dollars — Bathurst Power & Paper Co. Expands. 





called for the elimination of the tremendous salaries 
paid to William Randolph Hearst himself as well as 
to scores of executives. The new management is 
centering in making monthly payments on overdue 
accounts. In the meantime the Canadian companies 
are forced to acknowledge that the papers must be 
kept going and on that account they cannot put a 
stop to shipments. 

“In many American cities the tabloid has been 
cutting in on the circulation of the Hearst papers. 
But these papers are also getting their newsprint 
from Canadian mills and in this way an increasingly 
large market for Canadian newsprint is being built 
up in the United States. But there is no getting away 
from the trying development that has occurred and 
there is much ‘gnashing of teeth’ among the com- 
panies that are faced with such trying losses from 
one they believed was their best customer.” 


Bathurst Power and Paper Expansion 


Coincident with the announcement that the Bath- 
hurst Power and Paper Company, Ltd., is planning 
a material expansion of its production facilities comes 
the announcement that Lord Beaverbrook, who is 
now in Eastern Canada, has been visiting the prop- 
erty. A. J. Nesbitt, who is a director of the com- 
pany, states that approximately half a million dol- 
lars will be spent on extensions to the Bathurst plant, 
but he gave no details. The paper plant has a pres- 
ent capacity of 60,000 Ibs. of newsprint per day and 
also the board mills a similar capacity. The ground 
wood mill has a capacity of 220,000 Ibs. per day and 
the sulphite and sulphate pulp mill a capacity of 
220,000 Ibs. of sulphite fiber and 260,000 Ibs of 
kraft fiber. 

Lord Beaverbrook stated that his paper the Lon- 
don Daily Express now has in hand in warehouses 
or on order and in transit a stock of newsprint worth 
£250,000, and that in order to minimize risk of 
damage the stock is being stored away in many parts 
of England. He estimates that this stock will enable 
him to print the newspaper for a year on reduced 
schedules, adding: “While the Daily Express does 
not expect war and predicts peace, there is every 
intention of limiting the net sale to 2,500,000 copies 
until the European situation clears up. At the same 
(Continued on page 25) 
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Technical Men To Visit Mills, En Route 


“Open House” For Visiting Delegates Includes Opportunity To Inspect 
Eastman Kodak Paper Mill At Rochester — Other Plants Also To Play 
Host In Line With Syracuse Convention Shown On Accompanying Map. 


Syracuse as the goal—but a host of pleasant stop- 
offs along the way. That’s the picture now offered 
to those planning to attend the fall convention of the 
Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper In- 
dustry en route to the big Syracuse convention, to 
be held September 12, 13 and 14. 

Lyman A. Beeman of the St. Regis Paper Com- 
pany, Deferiet, N. Y., has persuaded ‘some 21 pulp 
and paper plants to extend an “open house” to dele- 
gates as they pass through respective vicinities dur- 
ing the trip to or from Syracuse. These mills repre- 
sent a broad variety of equipment and products. 
Since the general plant-outlay for New York State 
covers a broader scope of operations than any other 
state in the Union, points of interest in this “open 
house group” should attract a large number of the 
visiting delegates. 


These particular open house dates, places and ar- 
rangements are in addition, of course, to other mill 
and laboratory visits scheduled for the regular con- 
vention program. 

An outstanding invitation to papermen is that of 
the Eastman Kodak Company of Rochester to visit 
its mill where photographic paper is made. Visitors 
are seldom admitted to this interesting and unusual 
plant. Exception to the stringent ruling has been 
made to TAPPI members, but only for September 
15, on the westbound way home from the conven- 
tion. Members of the committee view this gesture 
as a sincere compliment to the integrity of TAPPI 
membership. 

To cover a selection of these plants, there are 
three general routes by which Syracuse may be ap- 
proached: north, east and west. The northern in- 
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take can be sub-divided two ways, (1) from Mon- 
treal or northern New England into the Champlain 
Valley, thence to Syracuse via a diagonal Adirondack 
route, and (2) from Montreal and other eastern 
Canadian points to Syracuse via the western rim of 
the Adirondacks, through Watertown. 

Location of the plants involved makes it impos- 
sible to offer a ‘‘straight-away” routing, but they are 
outlined herewith as close to that pattern as possible. 
Delegates are asked to consult their road maps for 
the finer details of the short sidetrips necessary. 

Depending on where the start is made, paper mill 
hosts can be found in the following order: 


From the West 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY AT NIAGARA 















































LyMAN A. BEEMAN 
St. Regis Paper Co. 


Chairman, Mill Visits Committee 


Fats: Manila way bill, E. F., super and egg shell 
book, carbonizing, envelope, lining, offset, tablet, in- 
dex bristol, cover, candy bag, coffee bag, lace paper, 
waxing, soda straw, tub sized and engine sized bond, 





Henry G. Rocers 
Vice Pres., J. & J. Rogers Co. 


Advisory Committee 
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A. A. Burrows 


Pres., Burrows Paper Co. 
Advisory Committee 


ledger, mimeo, papeterie, register, manifold, plain and 
watermarked, cup, map and fancy finishes. 

KIMBERLY - CLARK CORPORATION AT NIAGARA 
Fats: Book paper and absorbent wadding. 

TONAWANDA Boxpoarps at TONAWANDA: Chip, 
news vat lined, white wood vat lined, single manila, 
bleached manila, mist gray, tan lined, suit box boards, 
solid jute, colored and combination boards, test liner 
for corrugated and solid fiber shipping cases, oak, 
marble and leather grained boards and pasted boards. 

Lockport Fett Company at Lockport: A well- 
rounded equipment outlay in this line. 

EasTMAN KopaK Company At ROCHESTER: Visit 
to the paper mill only on September 15. Admission 
by card only to TAPPI members as issued by mail 
from committee. 

BLooMER BrorHers COMPANY At NEWARK: Chip 
board, single and double manila lined chip, patent 
coated chip, solid manila, patent coated manila and 
specialties. 

Goutps Pumps Inc. at SENECA Fats: Open 
house for the week—particularly September 13th. 





Georce W. Sisson, Jr. 


Pres., Racquette River Paper Co. 
Advisory Committee 
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From the East 


Note: As in line with the Champlain Valley ap- 
proach, yet within easy driving distance of Albany, 
are the following: 

MouawkK Paper Mitts, Inc., at CoHoes: White 
and colored special papers, envelope, mimeograph, 
bond, ledger, drawing, book, writing, tablet, bristols, 
index, covers, cash register, tobacco papers, textiles, 
shirt boards tickets, white and colored coatings, ma- 
nila tag and wrappers. 

WeE tr Vircinia Pup AND PapeR COMPANY AT 
MECHANICVILLE: Machine finished and super-calen- 
dered book, lithograph, varnish label, sulphite bond. 
sulphite writing, envelope, offset and surface sized 
papers. 

Union Bac AND Paper Corporation, aT Hupson 
Fauts: Bag, kraft and wrapping. 

Fincn, Pruyn & Co., at GLENs FA.ts: Standard 
and colored news print, novel news, hanging, rail- 
road, writing, colored poster, box lining, toweling 
and ground wood specialties. 


From the North, Champlain Valley Route, 
Thence Through Adirondacks 


J. & J. Rocer: Company. :t Av Sverre Forx:: 
Envelope, bond, cover stock, colored specialties, car- 
ton and container specialties. drinking cup, index 
bristols, and bleached and unbleached sulphite spe- 
cialties. 

Note: From this point it is easy to turn westward 
across the Adirondacks, connecting with N. Y. Route 
3, to visit the following, more central Adirondacks, 
plants : 

Newton Fats Paper Company aT NEwTON 
Fatis: Super-calendered book papers and No. 1 
hanging, embossing and coating. 

St. Recis Paper Company AT HARRISVILLE: Ma- 
nila, greaseproof, wrapping, bristol, tag, cheviot and 
clouds, drawing, mimeograph, oiled papers, laminat- 
ing papers, and ground wood specialties. 

Note: From this point, an easy side trip includes 
the: 

GouLp Paper Company at Lyons Fats: News 
print. 

NATIONAL PAPER Propucts CoMPANY AT CARTH- 
AGE: Interfolded specialties, towels and toilet tissue, 
commercial roll, toilet paper packages and rolls. 

TAGGART CORPORATION AT CARTH‘GE: Kraft pa- 
per and kraft specialties. 

TacGartT CorPoRATION AT HERR'NG: Bleached and 
unbleached kraft specialties. 

St. Recis Paper Company +t 'rvertet: Ground 
wood and sulphite fiber, catalogue, book and ground 
wood specialties. 


From the “'o-th—Watertown Route, 
U. S. Highway 11 


A\tGONQUIN PAPER CORPORATION 4T OGDENSBURG: 
Ground wood and unbleached sulphite pulp, news 
print. 

St. Recis Company at Norrock: Catalogue, roto- 
gravure, ground wood book, sulphite and ground 
wood specialties. 

BROWNVILLE Bo‘rp Comprnxy AT BROWNVILLE: 
Beaming paper, boards, bottle cap board, box board, 
butter carton board, can board, cap board, cardboard, 
document manila, folder, folding box board, gasket, 
guide stock, ice cream paul board, lined board, ma- 
nila, manila board, manila lined board, milk bottle 
cap. oyster pail board, patch stock, specialties, stencil 


board, sulphite board, tag board, tag stock and wood 
pulp board. 

TAGGART CORPORATION AT WATERTOWN: Coating 
work ‘on flour bags, water finish, No. 1 rope and 
composition cylinder papers for cereal products ; bags 
for cement, limestone and other pulverized rock prod- 
ucts; and cylinder specialties. 

Osweco Fats CorPoRATION AT FULTON: Contain- 
er board for food packaging. 

Ditts MAcHINE Works at Futrton: Officials here 
suggest that their laboratory would be of especial 
interest. 

Victoria Paper MILts CoMPANY aT FUuLTon: 
Manila and white tissues, jumbo rolls and sheets; 
twisting and waxing; kraft white and colors, toilet 
tissues, interfold, rolls and ovals. 

Sweet BrorHers Paper MANUFACTURING Com- 
PANY, Inc. aT PHoEeNIx: Cylinder waxing tissues, 
fourdrinier waxing tissues, white and colored toilet 
tissues, white and colored semi-creped napkin pa- 
pers, and bleached white crepe specialties. 


Newsprint Production for July 


Production of newsprint in Canada during July 
1939 amounted to 227,630 tons and shipments to 221,- 
743 tons, according to the News Print Service Bu- 
reau. Production in the United States was 74,932 
tons and shipments 75,354 tons, making a total United 
States and Canadian news print production of 302,- 
562 tons and shipments of 297,097 tons. During 
July, 25,795 tons of news print were made in New- 
foundland, so that the total North American produc- 
tion for the month amounted to 328,357 tons. Total 
production in July 1938 was 286,796 tons. 

The Canadian mills produced 106,277 tons more in 
the first seven months of 1939 than in the first seven 
months of 1938, which was an increase of seven and 
three tenths percent. The output in the United States 
was 89,588 tons or nineteen and six tenths per cent 
more than in the first seven months of 1938, in New- 
foundland 11,085 tons or seven and three tenths per 
cent more, making a total increase of 206,950 tons, 
or ten per cent. 

Stocks of news print paper at the end of July were 
202,051 tons at Canadian mills and 17,006 tons at 
United States mills, making a combined total of 219,- 
057 tons compared with 213,592 tons on June 3), 
1939. 


India Makes Less Handmade Paper 


[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuincron, D. C., August 23, 1939—According 
to the observation made by the Officer-in-Charge of 
the Industrial Section of the Indian Museum in a 
recent speech, handmade paper making in India was 
in a flourishing condition until some years ago but 
it is now a dying industry and has disappeared com- 
pletely from many places due to the great influx of 
cheap mill-made papers, according to a report from 
the office of the American Trade Commissioner, Cal- 
cutta. 

In Bengal, this industry was in the hands of a 
class of people known as Kagzis and even 30 years 
ago a large number of people in the districts ot 
Hooghly, Howrah and Murshidabad were engaged 
in paper making, but most of them, for want of en- 
couragement and help, had to give up the industry 
as they could not compete with the machine-made 
materials. 
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Ahdawagam to Erect Modern Mill Buildings 


Construction of First Unit of New Brick and Steel Buildings To Replace 
Present Frame Structures of Ahdawagam Paper Products Co. To Start 
Soon — Hearing To Determine Freight Rates To Mills — Other News. 


[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

APPLETON, Wis., August 21, 1939—Construction 
of a new brick and steel building is about to be 
started by the Ahdawagam Paper Products Com- 
pany, Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. It will be the first 
unit in a building program which will eventually re- 
place all its frame manufacturing buildings. 

Size of the building will be by 240 feet, and 
it will be located south and west of the present 
buildings. It will be one-story, monitor-type factory 
construction, with modern factory design for light- 
ing and ventilation. Completion is anticipated by 
the end of the year. 

In this unit will be housed the finishing end of the 
corrugated and solid fiber departments, a shipping 
room, and the company’s offices. 

Thomas Utegaard is the engineer in charge of 
construction, and George Marcoux will be the con- 
struction superintendent. Between 70 and 80 men 
will be employed. 

This is the company’s first building expansion 
since 1930, when the present brick unit was built. 
Officers of the company are George W. Mead, presi- 
dent, Frank R. Walsh, vice-president and general 
manager, and C. K. Crouse, secretary-treasurer. 


May Occupy Patten Paper Mill 


Occupancy of the former Patten Paper Company 
mill at Kaukauna, Wis., familiarly known as the 
Outagamie mill, is under consideration by Arthur 
Freeman of Green Bay, Wis., manufacturer of pa- 
per products. He has been negotiating with the city 
council of Kaukauna for the last few days, and will 
make his decision known within two weeks. The 
mill property is owned by the city, which purchased 
it at a sheriff’s sale in order to acquire the water 
power for a new municipal hydro-electric plant. Mr. 
Freeman indicated he would not be interested in the 
paper machines. 


Nekoosa-Edwards Growing Own Timber 


Within ten years, the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper 
Company, Port Edwards and Nekoosa, Wis., will 
be using wood from its own forest, and within 
twenty years, it may utilize its home-grown timber 
as its sole source of supply, in the opinion of J. 
George Kilp, the company’s chief forester. 

The company is looking forward to the day when 
the spruce now being imported from Canada will 
dwindle and present a new problem of raw mate- 
rials. “It may take another 20 years to produce 
enough right here for that,” says Forester Kilp. 
“We don’t know what our production will be then, 
nor what Canadian prices will be. We only know 
how to plant trees and play safe.” 


Hearing to Decide Freight Rates to Mills 


Whether rates charged by Wisconsin railroads for 
transportation of pulp wood to paper mills are fair 
will be decided by the Wisconsin Public Service 

ommission at a hearing at Madison, Wis. September 


7. A complaint filed by J. E. Bryan, general man- 
ager of the Wisconsin Paper and Pulp Manufactur- 
ers Traffic Association alleges the present rates are 
“Unjust and unreasonable.” It adds that the sched- 
ules have placed “an undue burden on the producers 
and consumers of pulp wood and have resulted in 
loss of revenue to the railroads.” Much tonnage of 
pulp wood is being diverted from rail to truck trans- 
port under the present tariffs, Mr. Bryan said. 

The mills have appealed to the railroads for relief 
from a ten per cent increase approved in May of 
last year. 


Outlook Favorable for Reservoir Project 


Although action taken by the Wisconsin Assembly 
recently made it appear as if the storage reservoir 
project for the benefit of water power users of the 
Fox River Valley would have to be abandoned, a 
pilgrimage to the capitol at Madison, Wis. by mayors 
and other officials and citizens of the affected cities 
caused a reversal, and a favorable outlook now for 
passage. Led by Assemblyman Mark Catlin, Jr., of 
Appleton, Wis., the Assembly had rejected a bill al- 
ready passed by the Senate granting to the Wolf 
River Reservoir Company a charter under which it 
could construct the reservoir at Lily, Wis. 

Attempts are still being made, however, to defeat 
the proposed site on the Wolf River at Lily, Wis., 
and adopt one below the scenic Menominee Indian 
Reservation, at Leeman, Wis. The Chamber of Com- 
merce at Shawano, Wis., which profits by a large 
tourist patronage, is opposed to the reservoir. 


Paper Mills Hold Annual Picnics 


Approximately 800 employees of the Kimberly- 
Clark Corporation’s mill at Kimberly, Wis., attended 
a picnic Sunday, August 20, held at the park at 
Kimberly under auspices of the Kimberly Paper 
Mill Workers Union. Softball games, amusements 
for the children and dancing were the chief features. 

When the annual picnic of the Marathon Paper 
Mills Company’s Menasha Products division at Men- 
asha, Wis. was held Saturday, August 13, heavy 
showers sent the families scurrying home from the 
park. A number of events were run off before the 
downpour, however, and prizes were awarded. John 
Levandowski was general chairman. 


Algae Clogs Filters of Mills 


Operating difficulties were experienced by paper 
mills at Menasha and Appleton, Wis., last week be- 
cause of a heavy scum of algae in Lake Winnebago 
and the Fox River. Filters were clogged to the point 
where some of the mills had to shut down temporarily 
or curtail operations. Gilbert Paper Company, Men- 
asha, was idle for about two days, and the Interlake 
Pulp and Paper Company division of Consolidated 
Water Power and Paper Company, Appleton, also 
had to close. 
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Financial News of Pulp and Paper Industry 


Bird & Son To Receive Offers of Its Preferred Stock — International Is- 
sues Financial Statement—Arranges Refund of Sinking Fund Notes — 


Fox River Elects 


New York Stock Exchange 


Armstron; 

Celotex Corp. 

Celotex Corp., pf 

Certain-Teed Products Corp 

Certain-Teed Products Corp., pf 

Champion Paper & Fibre Co. 
Congoleum-Nairn Co. 

Container Corp. of America 
Continental-Diamond Fibre Co. 
Crown-Zellerbach Co. 

Crown-Zellerbach Co., pf 

Flintkote Co. 

Robert Gair 

Robert Gair, pf. 

International Paper & Power 

International Paper & Power, pf 
Tohns-Manville Corp. 

ohns-Manville Corp., pf 

Kimberly Clark Corp. 

MacAndrews & Forbes 

EE ES Se ee eee 
Dh ccc kchbtddeeds has sSenshsssdadas 
Paraffine Companies, 

Ruberoid Co. 

Scott Paper Co. 

EE ROS CM oi nck a snsenee nee codes 
Union Bag & Paper Corp. 

United Paperboard C 

U. S. Gypsum Co. A 81 
U. S. Gypsum Co., pf 176% 


New York Curb Exchange 
High, Low and Last for the Week Ending August 23, 1939 


American Box Board Co 
Brown Co., pf 

Great Northern Paper 
St. Regis Paper Co. 

St. Regis Paper Co., pf 
Taggart Corp. 


Will Accept Offers for Preferred Stock 


Boston, Mass., August 21, 1939—The Boston 
Stock Exchange has been advised by Bird & Son, 
Inc., East Walpole, Mass., that it has notified pre- 
ferred stockholders that the company is prepared 


Officers—N ational 


Gypsum Bond Issue Voted. 


to receive up to the close of business August 22, 
offers for sale to it of its preferred stock to an ag- 
gregate amount of not exceeding 4000 shares. 


International Paper Nets $77,739 


Richard J. Cullen, president, in submitting to 
stockholders the statement of consolidated profit and 
loss of International Paper and Power Company and 
subsidiary companies (excluding International Hy- 
dro-Electric System and its subsidiaries) for the 
first six months of 1939 and for the corresponding 
period of 1938, says, ‘““Volume of business in the sec- 
ond quarter of 1939 continued above the levels pre- 
vailing the corresponding months of 1938. Opera- 
tions resulted in a net profit of $77,739 as compared 
to a loss of $576,181 during the second quarter of 
1938. 

“International Paper Company has completed ar- 
rangements with The Chase National Bank of the 
City of New York, The First National Bank of Bos- 
ton and Bankers Trust Company for refunding both 
issues of its secured sinking fund notes (due in 
1940 and 1941 respectively) by a new issue to the 
same banks of $13,000,000 secured notes. The new 
notes mature serially in varying amounts at six 
month intervals from December 30, 1939 through 
December 30, 1944. Interest rates vary from 1% 
per cent on the first maturity to 444 per cent on the 
last two maturities, averaging about 3.75 per cent 
over the life of the issue.” 

The statement of consolidated profit and loss fol- 
lows: 


SALES AND OTHER INCOME: 


Three 
Months Ended 
June 30, 1939 
$25,903,517.58 

272,695.24 


Gross sales, less returns, allowances and discounts 
Other income—net 


$26,176,212.82 


COST AND EXPENSES: 


Cost of sales: 
Pulpwood, labor, materials, etc 
Maintenance and repairs 
Taxes (other than income taxes) 
Outward freight and delivery expenses 
Selling, general and administrative expenses........... ececee 
Provision for doubtful accounts.........eceeeeeceeeceves eeee 


$16,494,267.78 
1,496,182.89 
719,864.22 
3,370,537.89 
1,466,574.21 
153,425.31 


23,700,852.30 


Three 
Months Ended 
June 30, 1938 
$22,557,434.20 

231,272.64 


$22,788,706.84 


$14,549,784.97 
1,341,401.35 
674,305.63 
2,810,054.20 
1,385,909.86 
152,756.91 


20,914,212.92 





$2,475,360.52 


DEDUCTIONS: 


Interest on funded debt ‘ $844,447.57 
Interest on other debt = 330.20 
Amortization of debt discount and expense. 7 93,437.32 
Depreciation 1,180,583.36 
Depletion 203,893.23 
Provision for income taxes.... - 57,407.83 

Dividends accrued but not being currently paid on preferred 
stocks of subsidiaries 17,521.50 
2,397,621.01 


$1,874,493.92 


$910,320.22 
6,110.37 
96,617.39 
1,089,643.50 
241,100.37 
88,849.57 


18,033.25 
2,450,674.67 


Six 
Months Ended 
June 30, 1939 
$52,108,132.99 

581,945.44 


$52,690,078.43 


306,477.61 


47,808,490.00 
$4,881,588.43 
$1,715,300.82 
607.75 
186,875.88 
2,347,884.36 
372°987.49 
132'546.48 
35,218.00 


4,791,420.78 


Six 
Months Ended 
June 30, 1938 


$45,204.787.91 
483,204.39 


$45,687 ,992.30 


721,286.57 
304,918.96 


41,479,529.78 
$4,208,462.52 


$1,792,977.82 
8,502.33 
193,969.07 
2,153,093.72 
420,716.07 
303,807.57 


36,511.50 
4,909,578.08 


Net Profit or Loss 


$77,739.51 


~ $576,180.75(*) 


(*) Loss 


$701,115.56(*) 
(*) Loss 


$90,167.65 


In the books and the above consolidated financial statement foreign accounts are stated on the basis of $4.85 for the pound sterling and 
at parity of exchange for Canadian currency. It is the practice of the companies to reflect in current operations any differences between these 
rates and the current quotations at the time funds are actually transferred or forward commitment contracts are settled. 

At June 30, 1939, the undeclared cumulative dividends on the outstanding Cumulative Convertible 5% Preferred Stock amounted to $10.00 


per share or a total of $9,259,350. 


The above statements are subject to final adjustment at December 31st (end of fiscal year). 
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International To Refund Notes 


The International Paper Company has completed 
arrangements with The Chase National Bank of the 
City of New York, The First National Bank of Bos- 
ton and Bankers Trust Company for refunding both 
issues of its secured sinking fund notes, due in 1940 
and 1941 respectively, by a new issue to the same 
banks of $13,000,000 secured notes. The new notes 
mature serially in varying amounts at six months in- 
tervals from December 30, 1939, through December 
30, 1944. Interest rates vary from 114% on the first 
maturity to 444% on the last two maturities, averag- 
ing about 3.75% over the life of the issue. 


Change In Officers By Fox River 


At a special meeting of the board of directors of 
Fox River Paper Corporation, Appleton, Wisconsin, 
held on Friday, August 18, several changes were 
made in the list of officers, following the death of 
M. E. Roberts, executive vice-president. 

R. F. Bellack, formerly vice-president, was elected 
executive vice-president. D, E. Oberweiser, formerly 
treasurer, became vice-president. W. M. Roberts, 
formerly secretary, now holds the offices of secretary 
and treasurer jointly. E. A. Oberweiser continues as 
president, with the entire list of officers comprising 
the board of directors. 


National Gypsum Issue Voted 


Holders of preferred stock of the National Gyp- 
sum Company voted unanimously yesterday in Buf- 
falo for the issue of $5,000,000 in long-term deben- 
ture bonds. When a registration statement covering 
the bonds becomes effective the company experts to 
sell them to underwriters and apply the proceeds to 
retirement of the present 4% per cent debentures due 
in 1950 and any bank loans then outstanding. Re- 
maining funds will be used to enlarge the company’s 
plant here. 


Lily-Tulip Cup Nets $386,294 


Lily-Tulip Cup Corporation and subsidiaries for 
the twelve months to June 30 report a net profit of 
$386,294 after deducting hurricane loss of $206,028, 
equal to $2.04 each on 189,539 shares of common 
stock. Profit before the deduction for the hurricane 
loss, for the twelve months to June 30, was $540,815, 
or $2.85 a share on the stock. In the twelve months 
. June 30, 1938, net profit was $359,251, or $1.89 a 
share. 


Sabin Robins Earns $49,084 


The Sabin Robbins Paper Company for the year to 
June 30 report a net profit of $49,084, equal to $8 
each on 2,500 shares of common stock, compared 
with a net profit of $51,339, or $8.90 a share for the 
year to June 30, 1938. 


Rayonier Nets $217,516 


Rayonier, Inc., report for the quarter to July 31 a 
net profit of $217,516, equivalent to 35 cents each on 
626,205 shares of $2 cumulative preferred stock, con- 
trasted with a net loss of $183,264 for the quarter 
to July 31, 1938. 
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To Reforest Logged-Off Lands 


British Columbia will soon have ten million seed- 
ling trees ready to be planted out in logged-off lands, 
enough of them to reforest practically all areas which 
nature is not restocking itself. Reports to the lands 
department show that work on the new tree nursery 
near Campbell River is nearing completion now and 
will be ready by spring for the sewing of seeds. By 
this time next year four million little trees will be 
growing there, ready for planting out two years later. 

Mearwhile six million seedlings are growing at the 
Green Timbers nursery, so that by autumn, 1940, a 
total of ten million trees, each of them potentially 
worth more than its present weight in gold, will be in 
the first stages of growth. By 1942, the government 
expects to have a continual production of ten million 
trees a year. For each acre 1000 seedlings are re- 
quired, so that British Columbia will be able to plant 
10,000 acres annually in the coast districts. In these 
areas about 30,000 acres are logged and about a half 
quickly reproduce satisfactory new crops. 


By planting 10,000 acres a year with ten million lit- 
tle trees, the government figures it will solve com- 
pletely the problem of forest reproduction. The only 
remaining problem will be the prevention of fire 
which destroys young forests much faster, so far, 
than they have been planted. To plant the 10,000 
acres every year will cost about $60,000. Costs of 
producing the young trees are coming down now, as 
a result of mass production. They were much high- 
er when only a few seddlings were being grown. 


Altogether, the government feels that during the 
next couple of years, under the present program, it 
will be on top of the conservation problem, apart 
from the danger of fires, 


Government Paper Bids 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

WasuincrTon, D. C., August 23, 1939—The Gov- 
ernment Printing Office has received the following 
bids for 28,050 pounds (300,000 sheets) of 32 x 42 
pink sulphite writing paper; Mudge Paper Com- 
pany, 5.44. cents; Virginia Paper Company, 5.5 cents ; 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Company, 6.14 cents; 
R. P. Andrews Paper Company, 6.89 cents; Aetna 
Paper Company, 6.21 cents; Mathers-Lamm Paper 
Company, 5.41 cents; Old Dominion Paper Com- 
pany, 5.2494 cents; and Butler Company, 6.52 cents. 

For 40,000 pounds of yellow sulphite writing paper 
in 38 inch rolls; Perkins-Goodwin Company, 4.83 
cents; Cauthorne Paper Company, 5.11 cents ; Whit- 
aker Paper Company, 4.495 cents; R. P. Andrews 
Paper Company, 4.48 cents; Barton, Duer & Koch 
Paper Company, 4.52 cents; Aetna Paper Company, 
5.96 cents; Old Dominion Paper Company, 4.494 
cents; Mudge Paper Company, 5.08 cents; Stan- 
ford Paper Company, 5 cents; and Mathers-Lamm 
Paper Company, 5.0455 cents. 


For 49,307 pounds (195,000 sheets) of 50 per 
cent rag, lithographic finish map paper; Stanford 
Paper Company, 9.249 cents; R. P. Andrews Paper 
Company, 9.53 cents; Barton, Duer & Koch Paper 
Company, 9.23 cents; Mathers-Lamm Paper Com- 
pany, 9.34 cents; Aetna Paper Company, 10.3 cents; 
Whitaker Paper Company, 12.46 cents; Mudge Pa- 
per Company, 9.17 cents; and Paper Corporation of 
U. S., 10.02 cents. 
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Obituary 


Edward S. Wagner 


Edward S. Wagner, First Vice President and 
Treasurer of Scott Paper Company, Chester, Pa., 
died suddenly in the Bryn Mawr Hospital early Tues- 
day morning (August 15) of a heart attack. He was 
48 years of age. Mr. Wagner had been associated 
with Scott Paper Company for 27 years, starting as 
an assistant in the accounting department in 1912. 
He became in succession director, treasurer, and in 
1927 first vice president of the Scott Paper Company 
and was active in the management of the Company 
until the time of his death. In addition to his offices 
in the Scott Paper Company, Mr. Wagner was a di- 
rector in the Brunswick Pulp and Paper Company, 


Epwarp S. WAGNER 


Timberlands, Inc., Nova Scotia Wood Pulp and 
Paper Company and the Delaware County National 
Bank. 

Mr. Wagner was a graduate of the Wharton 
School, University of Pennsylvania. He was a mem- 
ber of the Union League, Penn Athletic Club, The 
Sunday Breakfast Club and the Philadelphia Coun- 
try Club. His home was in Merion, Pa. 

Mr. Wagner is survived by his wife, Mrs. Rhoda 
Root Wagner, a daughter Rhoda Root, his mother, 
Mrs. Mary Houston Wagner, one brother and 4 sis- 
ters. 


Col. Merritt E. Roberts 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

ApPpLeTon, Wis., August 21, 1939—Funeral ser- 
vices were held at Marinette, Wis., Wednesday, Aug- 
ust 16, for Col. Merritt E. Roberts, executive vice- 
president of the Fox River Paper Corporation of this 
city. The body had been conveyed from Philadelphia, 
Pa., where he died Sunday, August 13, at Temple 
University hospital following an attack of heart dis- 
ease. He had gone east the previous Thursday on 
a visit. 

The Marinette services were held at the Mac Laine 
Funeral Home, with the Rev. Roland Ahearn, pastor 
of Our Lady of Lourdes Church, in charge. Burial 


was made in Forest Home Cemetery at Marinette. 
Bearers were E. A. Oberweiser, president, D. E. 
Oberweiser, treasurer, and Arthur Wakeman, man- 
ager of the Fox River Paper Corporation, and P. C. 
Wesco, Henry Krueger and Ervin Valentine. 

Col. Roberts was 56 years old. He was born in 
Marinette, Wis. in 1883. In 1900 he enlisted in the 
United States Army, and resigned in 1908 as a cap- 
tain. He was married that year to Miss Alice Calla- 
han of Prince Edward Island, Canada. When the 
United States entered the World War, Col. Roberts 
enlisted again and served with the military intelli- 
gence section in France as a colonel. 

Before and after the war he was in the office ap- 
pliance business, with the Underwood Typewriter 
Company, later as sales manager of the Hooven Auto- 
matic Typewriter Company, and as western sales man- 
ager for the Remington Typewriter Company. In 
1928 he joined A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, as 
general sales manager but retired in 1936 because 
of ill health. After a year or two of retirement, his 
health improved and he became interested with E. 
A. Oberweiser of Stevens Point, Wis., in acquiring 
the Fox River Paper Company at Appleton. The 
company was acquired from the W. C. Wing inter- 
ests about a year ago and the name changed to the 
Fox River Paper Corporation. Col Roberts was 
active in its reorganization and in its activities and 
affairs up to the day of his departure for the east. 

Survivors include the widow, one son, William, 
secretary of the Fox River Paper Corporation, and 
two grandchildren, Peter and Michael. 


Carl Lager 


Carl Lager, president of Morris Machine Works, 
Baldwinsville, N. Y., and one of the nation’s fore- 
most designers of pumping machinery, steam en- 
gines and hydraulic dredges, died at his summer 
home in the Adirondacks on July 17th. 


Mr. Lager had been ill for two years and his 
death was hastened by a paralytic stroke. Had he 
lived until September 23rd, he would have been able 
to celebrate his fiftieth anniversary in the employ of 
Morris Machine Works, where he advanced success- 
ively as chief engineer, vice-president, general man- 
ager, and in 1935 became president. There was in 
1892 a break of several months in the continuity 
of his service, when he went to the C. W. Hunt 
Company of Staten Island, N. Y., only to be re- 
employed by Morris at a substantial salary increase. 

Mr. Lager was born in Stockholm, Sweden, in 
1869, lost his parents while quite young, and came 
under the guardianship of his uncle, General Wal- 
gren of the Swedish army. Upon graduation from 
a Swedish technical school, and with shop experi- 
ence in Sweden, Mr. Lager came to the United 
States in 1887, became a draftsman and foreman for 
the Allsing Company of Brooklyn and afterwards 
was employed by Henry R. Worthington in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

Mr. Lager made extensive improvements in pump- 
ing machinery for waterworks, sewage plants, drain- 
age systems, dry docks, mines and dredges in the 
United States and in foreign countries. On the New 
York State Barge Canal alone, he designed eleven 
of the twenty hydraulic dredges used in construction, 
and he was further consulted in the design of five 
of the dredges used for maintenance after the con- 
struction work was completed. Mr. Lager also de- 
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ARE DOCTORS 


YOUR PRESS ROLLS? 


Every score means a color streak or a 
wet spot. Should you blame the doctors 
or the press rolls? 


The surface of STONITE* Rolls is rock-hard 
because it is a compound of ebonite and 
stone. This means maximum resistance to 
doctor scoring. It also means longer periods 
between grindings with a resulting increase 
in roll life. STONITE* won't chip and it is 
guaranteed not to crack. 


There's the solution if scored or worn press 
rolls are back of your streaking trouble. 


STONITE* cures other problems, too. Ap- 
plied to lightweight bodies, it won't crush 
the sheet or disturb the fibres. Because of 
its granite-like surface it gives a quicker 
release, reduces pick-ups, cuts down the 
number of breaks. Because it is hard it 
wears longer, rarely needs grinding. That 
means less cost for maintenance, less oper- 
ating expense. 


Perhaps that’s why mills in 31 countries have 
installed over 1700 STONITE* Top Press and 
Smoothing Rolls. Isn’t it worth looking into? 


PUL 


‘ 


STOWE-WOODWARD, INC. NEWTON UPPER FALLS 
- WOOLWORTH BLDG. 


NEW YORK OFFICE 


- MASS. 


Stowe-Woodward Rolls are made on the West Coast by HUNTINGTON RUBBER MILLS, INC., Seattle, Washington 
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signed two 48-in. Morris Pumps for self-loading 
hopper dredges used in deepening the Ambrose Chan- 
nel and the channel into New York Harbor. No 


other dredge pumps with discharge larger than 42- ° 


in. have ever been built in this country or abroad. 


Veteran Morris employees relate many incidents 
about Mr. Lager’s capacity for work and about the 
precision which he put into every effort. For many 
years he could be found at his desk many evenings 
of the week. 

Mr. Lager was for 46 years a member of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers and was 
honored by that society with life membership. He 
was also a member of the Technology Club of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., and the Baldwinsville (N.Y.) Kiwanis 
Club. Mr. Lager is survived by a brother, Oscar 
Lager of Philadelphia and a sister, Mrs. Olga Ohl- 
son of Rochester. One hundred and thirty-five offi- 
cers and employees of the Morris Machine Works 
attended Mr. Lager’s funeral in a body. 


Oliver P. Richmond 


Oliver P. Richmond, prominent in the paper manu- 
facturing industry, died at his home, 101 Court 
Street, Westfield, Mass. on August 14 after a long 
illness. 

Mr. Richmond was born in Winchester and was 
sales executive employed for a number of years by 
the Strathmore Paper Company and for the past 
seven years was employed in a similar capacity by 
the Old Colony Envelope Company division, of this 
city. Mr. Richmond was a member of Union Lodge 
of Masons of Nantucket. 

He leaves besides his wife, Marion (Estes) Rich- 
mond, one son, George O.; one daughter, Beverly 
E., all of this city and three sisters. 

The funeral was held in the Firtion-Hollister 
funeral home, and burial was in Pine Hill Cemetery. 


Willard S. Augsbury 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

ANTWERP, N. Y., Aug. 18, 1939—Willard S. Augs- 
bury, 80 years old, retired paper manufacturer, 
banker and former state senator, died of heart dis- 
ease this week at his home here following a brief 
illness. Following an education at Yale University 
he entered business with his brother Frank A. Augs- 
bury, now head of the Algonquin Paper Mills, in 
1896. Both brothers became extensive stockholders 
in the De Grasse Paper Company, at Pyrites, a com- 
pany in which the late James A. Outterson was a 
prominent figure and which for several years had 
a contract to supply its entire output of newsprint 
paper to a large publishing concern at New York 
City. For a number of years they directed their at- 
tention to the cutting and marketing of pulpwood. 
Eventually Frank A. Augsbury terminated his con- 
nection with the DeGrasse Paper Company and or- 
ganized a steamship line for the transportation of 
Canadian pulpwood. This led to the founding of the 
Algonquin Paper Company, at Ogdensburg, in which 
he and his brother, Willard, are the principal stock- 
holders. Later on both brothers became identified 
with the George Hall Corporation, which operates 
a line of pulpwood freighters in the Great Lakes. 

The activities of Willard Augsbury were not con- 
fined to the banking institution at Antwerp inasmuch 
as for several years he was a director of the Jeffer- 
son County National Bank. He came out in his cam- 


paign for assemblyman on a progressive platform as 
favoring storage development and development of 
the water power and natural resources of the state. 
As a candidate he also had the support of a number 
of organizations including the International Brother- 
hood of Pulp and Papermakers and the New York 
State Federation of Labor. During his senatorship 
he was a strong advocate of prohibition and for de- 
velopment of natural resources. His political service 
involved membership on many delegations from this 
county to Republican conventions. The principal sur- 
vivors are two brothers. 


Swedish Wood Pulp Annual 


The annual issue: of the Swedish Timber and 
Woodpulp Journal 1939 has just appeared with 265 
pages. It contains a great many interesting articles in 
both the Swedish and English languages. The annual 
numbers of the Journal are intended to give a survey 
of the preceding year from commercial and technical 
points of view and thus to have the character of a 
Year Book, reviewing productions, export and mar- 


- kets for the various product of the Northern timber 


pulp and paper industries. The numbers contain ex- 
tensive statistical material in this connection. 

In the issue of 1939 the technical development in 
the pulp and paper industries of the Scandinavian 
countries is dealt with in a very complete way. Tech- 
nical questions and news are also dealt with in a 
number of special articles. Of a more general na- 
ture are a description of the new Karlholm Wall- 
board factory, the Modernizing of Bollsta Saw- 
mill, Konga Sulphite Mill 50 years and some notes 
on The Swedish Sulphate Pulp Industry. 

The annual issue can be ordered from the A/B 
Svensk Travaru-Tidning, Kungsgatan 17, Stock- 
holm, Sweden. The price is 3 sh, postage excluded. 


“Murco” Unit Heater 


The new streamlined model ‘“Murco” Unit Heater, 
manufactured by the D. J. Murray Manufacturing 
Company, Wausau, Wis., in sixteen sizes to meet 
various conditions requir- 
ing space heating, either 
with steam or hot water is 
represented in the accom- 
panying illustration. The 
case is crackle finish, 
trimmed with chromium 
strips in front. It is a 
sturdy unit with the heat- 
ing elements of heavy 
wall copper tubes and fins 
of the latest design. The 
condenser is “full float- 
ing’ to overcome contrac- 
tion and expansion. The 
unit is equipped with a unit heater duty totally en- 
closed motor, and its general design is such that it 
fits in perfect harmony with any surroundings. 


Soundview Earns $164,987 


The Soundview Pulp Company and subsidiaries re- 
port for the seven months to July 31 a net profit of 
$164,987, equal to 19 cents a share on the common 
stock, compared with a net profit of $319,380, or 50 
cents a share for the seven months to July 31, 1938. 


EE reer oes 
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Results: Equivalent to suction drum An absolute necessity 
and suction primary press combined on every board machine 


Superior to all other methods of water 
removal on wet felts. e There must be 
a reason for over thirty of these rolls. 


Ask the mills who installed them. 


THE BELOIT WAY 3 IS THE MODERN WAY 


BELOIT IRON WORKS, Beloit, Wisconsin, U.S. A. 
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Bacteriological Program of Industry 


The use of paper in the food industries has con- 
tributed greatly to sanitary packaging of foods. The 
transition from bulk foods to those packaged and 
sealed in the manufacturer’s plant has progressed to 
a degree which was considered impossible a few 
years ago. The demonstrated utility of paper in 
food packaging has widened its use so that at the 
present time about one-third of the fifteen million- 
ton consumption of paper in the United States is used 
for packaging food stuffs. Cursory examination of 
a grocery’s shelves will indicate in a tangible manner 
the extent of this transition. 

During the last three or four years, introduction 
of the paper milk container has made new opportuni- 
ties for use of paper. Change from “multi-use” glass 
bottle to the single service paperboard container has 
been studied by health authorities. Believing that 
paper can make just as great a contribution in this 
new field as it has in the entire field of food packag- 
ing, paper manufacturers are eager to cooperate in 
every way in investigations on paper to be used for 
paper milk containers. Consumer acceptance and 
constantly increasing use of paper milk containers, 
together with satisfactory results secured in research 
investigations, indicate that we have here one of the 
finest advances which has been made in the food 
industry in recent years. 

Paper manufacturers have over a long period of 
years undertaken programs of improvement in oper- 
ating conditions, not only to increase the utility of 
paper but also to improve its sanitary qualities. These 
programs have been carried on by individual manu- 
facturers, either in their own laboratories, by grants 
to research laboratories, or in cooperation with pub- 
lic and industrial agencies. 

In line with this policy, to prevent unnecessary 
duplication of research in this field and to coordinate 
work in the future, the industry has recently under- 
taken a cooperative program which will contribute 
to better control of sanitation in manufacture of 
paper, establishment of sanitation standards, develop- 
ment of methods of analysis to accompany such 
standards and cooperation with health agencies. This 
coordinated program to be administered through the 
American Paper and Pulp Association will relate, it is 
hoped, investigations now in progress and suggest the 
trend of new experiments. The Association has en- 
listed The Institute of Paper Chemistry to carry. on 
the fundamental work prerequisite to the establish- 
ment of standard technics and to expand through the 
use of these technics the understanding of sanitary 
problems involved in the manufacture and conver- 
sion of paper to be used in the packaging of foods. 
Acting with the Institute in an advisory capacity 
will be Dr. Fred W. Tanner, Professor of Bac- 
teriology at the University of Illinois. Dr. Tanner 
and the Institute will work closely with a special 
committee comprised of experts from the paper in- 
dustry and specially created for this purpose by the 
Association. 

Professor Tanner needs no introduction to those 
in the food industry. He is the author of two 
books, The Microbiology of Foods and Food Borne 
Infections and Intoxications. widely used in the food 
industry, and some one hundred scientific papers. He 
is also editor-in-chief of Food Research, a technical 
journal in which are published results of original 
investigations in the fields of food and beverage 
technology. 


The combination of Dr. Tanner and The Institute 
of Paper Chemistry brings together as authoritative 
and impartial a group of paper technologists as it is 
possible to secure. The Institute of Paper Chemistry, 
with its distinguished personnel and well-equipped 
oo for research, is cooperating in the entire 
effort. 


Salesmen’s Party on Sept. 7 


The Eastern Division of the Salesmen’s Associa- 
tion of the Paper Industry, E. D. Merchant, secre- 
tary, 122 East 42nd street, New York, announces that 
H. P. Price, president of A. Price & Son, New York, 
paper merchant, was elected chairman of the commit- 
tee to put on the annual party at Beth-Page State 
Park, Long Island, N. Y., this year. The party will 
occur on Thursday, September 7th, and this year two 
courses, the Black and the Green, at Bethpage, will 
be available. 

Last year, one hundred and six gathered for dinner 
and eighty-seven played golf. This year Mr. Price 
thinks there will be a larger number. The splendid 
facilities for entertainment at Bethpage make it ideal 
for such a large golf party. This year the courses are 
in fine shape, and the group is promised a most en- 
joyable outing and all are urged to reserve Thursday, 
September 7th, for this affair. The cost will be five 
dollars, and includes Green’s Fees, Locker, a fine 
steak dinner and participation in the prizes. 

Last year several fine prizes were donated, and al- 
ready several have expressed their desire to do this 
again. Excellent door prizes were given out, and 
those who did not participate in golf had the same 
chance to secure these fine gifts. 


This is a Paper Outing sponsored by the New York 
Paper Trade Association, The Paper and Twine Club 
and the Salesmen’s Association of the Paper Indus- 
try. 

Mr. Price, or the secretaries of these various or- 
ganizations, will be glad to supply any further details. 


George H. Schell Goes to Dexter 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Dexter, N. Y., August 21, 1939—Announcement 
is made here of the appointment of George H. Schell, 
as superintendent of the Dexter Sulphite Pulp and 
Paper Company to succeed W. J. Livingstone, who 
has resigned after serving nearly twenty years. Mr. 
Schell has already taken over his new duties. Prior 
to coming to the mill here, now under the control of 
B. C. Foster and W. E. McIntyre, equity receivers, 
he occupied a similar position at the Bayless Paper 
Company, at Austin, Pa. The Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation now holds a $350,000 first mort- 
gage on the property. Mr. Schell learned the paper- 
making trade in the mills at Glen Park about 35 years 
ago and later on was made superintendent of the mills 
of the Watertown division of the International Paper 
Company. Since then he has served as superintend- 
ent for the Racquette River Paper Company at Pots- 
dam, the Remington Martin Company, at Norfolk, 
the Holden Paper Company, at Newburgh, the Ma- 
lone Paper Company, and a paper concern at Niagara 
Falls. F. J. Dooley will continue as superintendent 
of the sulphite plant of the local concern. It was also 
stated that the company, is steadily accumulating 
orders and operations are being conducted on a satis- 
factory basis. 








Mults 


[ Our research and experimental departments are constantly at work 
owtes experimenting, developing and testing—seeking more efficient and 
more economical equipment to meet the present day needs of the paper 
mill, The Dilts-built Cowles Vertical Classifiner is another example of 
ERTICAL leadership in the designing of stock preparation equipment. 


The Vertical Classifiner has adapted the efficient centrifuging 
LASSIFINER principle of the Cowles Horizontal Classifiner to final screening oper- 
ations. It offers the utmost in economy combined with a compactness 
which greatly simplifies installation and operation. A battery of Vertical 
Classifiners consumes very little power and requires less than one-third 
of the space needed for conventional flat screens. 


Another outstanding feature of the Vertical Classifiner is the com- 
plete elimination of the slop and muss usually associated with final 
screening operations. All this is prevented because the complete oper- 
ation is performed entirely within the unit. 


Our engineers are always interested in stock preparation 
problems. If you have a problem peculiar to your mill, why 


not let the Dilts engineers help you? Feel free to write us at 
any time for information or advice. 


DiLTS MACHINE WORKS, INC. FULTON, N. Y. 


COWLES VERTICAL CLASSIFINER 


DILTS MACHINE WORKS, INC. 
FULTON, N.Y 
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To Make Processing Equipment 


The H. K. Porter Company, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
known for more than 70 years as manufacturers of 
industrial and switching locomotives, recently has ex- 
panded its activities by the establishment of a sepa- 
rate division for the design and manufacture of many 
types of processing equipment, including ball and peb- 
ble mills, tube mills, agitators, mixers, blenders, auto- 
claves, kettles, tanks, etc. Several of these products 
incorporate new features of design and construction 
developed by the company’s process equipment engi- 
nering department. 

Principal among the features found in Porter- ball 
and pebble mills are the following: All mills are 
mounted on self-aligning roller bearings of high load 
capacity designed to outlast the mill proper without 
attention other than lubrication. This reduction in 
friction load is said to materially reduce operating 
and maintenance cost. 

All mill stands are of electrically welded steel con- 
struction to support the loads and maintain rigidity. 
The motor stands are fabricated as an integral unit 
of the mill stand to avoid misalignment of motor 
drive. All drives are designed to meet the service 
required and have been selected for high overhung 
load capacity to minimize bearing wear in the drives 
themselves due to the spreading effect of gear and 
pinion loads. 


All unlined mills are constructed of high carbon 
steel with a maganese content of 1.50 per cent to 2.00 
per cent and having a tensile strength of over 100,000 
P. S. I. and a Brinell hardness of between 200 and 
250. All mills, up to and including those 36 inches 
in diameter are made with seamless formed dished 
heads of the same composition as the mill body. This 
feature is said to increase the ball action, reduce 
grinding time and prevent corner wear. All jacketed 
mills, whether lined or unlined, have the jacket ex- 
tending over nearly 100 per cent of the mill surface 
instead of over a portion of the cylindrical surface. 
This feature is said to promote more rapid cooling 
or heating, as may be required, and provides more 
rigid control of temperature. Even distribution of 
heating and cooling media is obtained by means of 
baffles. 


All lined mills have standard doors, which are said 
to be easily replacable at lost cost. It is stated that 
the only cast iron used in the construction of Porter 
mills is in the door and door frame which do not come 
in contact with the material being ground. Mill end 
castings and gears are of steel. 


Indianapolis Demand Improves 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., August 21, 1939—Continued 
improvement in the paper business in this territory 
was shown last week, according to manufacturers 
and jobbers and it is believed the business has fully 
recovered from the mid-summer dullness. Even at 
that mid-summer did not show the proportionate de- 
cline that has featured previous seasons. Sulphite 
papers, books and covers continue to move nicely 
and inquiries are frequent, leading to an optimistic 
frame of mind among local jobbers. Prices are 
firmly held and credit conditions continue to improve. 

Newsprint demand continues about the same with 
the metropolitan papers taking slightly larger quan- 
tities on their contracts and the smaller rural papers 


holding about steady in volume. The general aver- 
age should improve with the coming of the fall 
season. 


Summer specialties continue to move in good quan- 
tities, but the dealers are watching their stocks more 
closely than they have been and do not intend being 
caught with large inventories when the first cold 
weather comes. The orders are uniformly small, but 
every effort is being made to keep stocks well bal- 
anced. Volume for the season is well ahead of last 
year, some of the increase being attributable to many 
novelty packages which struck the customers’ eyes 
on retailers shelves. 


While demand for building papers and roofing 
has slowed somewhat because of hot weather, it is 
expected to rebound during the fall season. It is cer- 
tain now that volume for the year will be far above 
that of last year. Volume of kraft is ahead of last 
year and business the last week was fair. However, 
prices are not as strong as the trade would like. De- 
mand for common paper and bags continues fair with 
no price change. 

More optimism was seen among the paper stock 
men last week. Waste paper prices are firmer and 
much tonnage has been sold at the advanced prices. 
A better condition also was noted in the rag market, 
particularly in the better grade of rags. Poorer grades 
apparently were little wanted and the prices were 
low. 


Second National Policy Pulp Concern 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuinocton, D. C., August 23, 1939—In order 
to restrict the monopolization of Japan’s pulp indus- 
try by the Oji Paper Company, the Japanese Gov- 
ernment is encouraging the establishment of a second 
“national policy” pulp manufacturing concern, ac- 
cording to a report received by the Forest Products 
Division of the Department of Commerce from As- 
sistant Commercial Attache D. W. Smith, Tokyo. 

The Oji Company, it is pointed out, last year pro- 
duced 775,000 metric tons of pulp, which represented 
approximately 77 per cent of all the wood pulp pro- 
duced in the Japanese Empire. 

In the spring of 1938, the report revealed, the Jap- 
anese Government caused to be established the Na- 
tional Policy Pulp Industry Company which was 
financed by rayon and staple fiber manufacturing 
concerns, and which has scheduled an output of 162,- 
000 metric tons for 1942. In the meantime, both the 
Oji Paper Company and the Department of Com- 
merce and Industry have been endeavoring to im- 
prove their respective positions in the pulp field, the 
former by purchasing the controlling interest in the 
Japan Pulp Company, and the latter by mediating 
for the purchase of the Nisso Rayon Pulp Company 
and the Hokuotsu Pulp Company by the National- 
Policy Pulp Company. Failure of the Governments 
efforts to obtain control of the Nisso and Hokuotsu 
concerns resulted in the decision to organize a sec- 
ond “national policy” concern with the backing ot! 
the Mitsubishi interests and independent paper man- 
ufacturers. 

It is reported that the new concern will be capital- 
ized at 20,000,000 yen and that after its establish- 
ment, it will probably be merged with the original 
“national-policy” company, which has an authorized 


capital of 80,000,000 yen. 
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HEARST OWES CANADIAN MILLS 
(Continued from page 11) 


time we make every provision to supply those 2,- 
500,000 copies to our readers even if war breaks out.” 


Roosevelt Queries Sales to Germany 


President Roosevelt, who has been cruising off the 
Atlantic coast of Canada and dropping in for a visit 
at various ports has shown himself quite interested 
in the large sales of pulpwood which the Maritime 
Provinces have been making to Germany during the 
past year, and the Hon. A. S. Macmillan, acting 
Premier of Nova Scotia, has quoted the President as 
having questioned him as to whether Nova Scotians 
felt it was “good business” to sell pulpwood to Ger- 
many. He also asked how much was being shipped. 


New Facts About Spruce Sawfly 


New information about the origin and means of 
control of the spruce sawfly are being reported by a 
representative of McGill University, Montreal, to 
the current International Genetics Congress at Edin- 
burgh, Scotland. Dr. Stanley G. Smith, of McGill, 
has conducted a sawfly investigation here and in 
Europe, says that the sawfly was imported from 
Central Europe before the beginning of the century. 
It was not until 1930, with the aid of airplane ob- 
servers, that the extent of its ravages here were 
learned. Some 2,000 square miles of forest were 
seriously infested then and the infestation has now 
spread to an additional 10,000 square miles or more. 

The Federal division of entomology enlisted the 
help of the McGill department and Dr. Smith in its 
endeavors to learn why the sawfly was such a men- 
ace in Canada while in Europe it causes very moder- 
ate damage. It was ascertained that parasites there 
kept it in check but difficulty was experienced in 
oe the proper parasites to meet the situation 

ere. 

Dr. Smith discovered a spruce sawfly in Czecho- 
Slovakia identical with the one which is causing such 
havoc in the spruce forests of Gaspe, where it was 
first discovered, and other parts of eastern North 
America to which it has now spread. 

The success of Dr. Smith’s investigations will en- 
able Federal authorities to concentrate their efforts 
in breeding and distributing here the proper parasites 
with which to combat the Canadian spruce sawfly. 
Already many millions of parasites have been dis- 
tributed in the infected areas. 


Litho Media 


Under the title of “Litho Media”, Litho-Media, 
Inc., 19 Rector street, New York, has just issued a 
205-page book of the de luxe class, as a demonstra- 
tion of the selling power of lithography. The book 
shows by actual specimens the wide use of lithog- 
raphy at the present time in the production of direct 
mail advertising, catalogues, envelopes, magazines, 
packages and many other commercial uses. The 
publication is not a technical exposition of lithog- 
raphy but is a presentment of more than fifty media 
as a demonstration of the selling power of lithog- 
taphy and suggestions of how lithography can solve 
the problems of economical advertising and profitable 
selling for many advertisers. The price of the book 
is $15 a copy. 
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COMING EVENTS IN PAPER INDUSTRY 


TrecHNicaL ASSOCIATION OF THE PULP anp Parzr Fences, Fall 
eeting, Syracuse Hotel, Syracuse, N. Y., September 12-14. 
New Encianp Secrien. Technical Association of the Pulp and Eaoes 
Industry—Third Friday of each month at the Roger Smith Hotel, 
Holyoke, Mass. 


Detaware Vatitry Szcrion, Technical Association of the Pulp and 
td a —Second Friday of each month at the Engineers Club, 
adeipnia, 


Lage ar Srction. Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper 
Industry—Second Tuesday of each month at the Conway Hotel, 
Appleton, Wis. 


Katamazoo Vatiey Section. Technical Association of the Pulp 
—First peareday of each month at the Park, 
mazoo, 


Nationat Sarery Councr 


wosee arp Purr Section, Annual Meee 
ing, Atlantic City, N. J. Octo 6-20. 


PUBLIC INTEREST IN TAXES 


The increasing interest of the public in the new 
tax laws augurs well for the future, for as soon as 
the public becomes well informed and realizes how bad 
taxation schemes slow down and hamper general 
business expansion, pressure will certainly develop 
for more equitable tax laws. Taxes in the United 
States during the last generation have increased 640 
per cent while the taxes in the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain rose 430 per cent. Taxes in this coun- 
try increased 210 per cent more than in Great Britain 
and according to an analysis by the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, the rate of tax growth 
in the United States is 1% times greater than in 
the United Kingdom. 


In this study of taxes and taking 1913 as the basic 
year, with taxes equal to 100, it was found that by 
1924 both countries had increased their tax load in 
almost exactly the same ratio above the 1913 level. 
For the United States, the analysis included all taxes 
by the federal, state and local governments. For 
the United Kingdom, the taxes compiled were those 
levied by the national government and by localities 
in England, Scotland, Wales and Northern Ireland. 
In 1929, the rate of the growth of the tax burden in 
this country had gone considerably ahead of that 
of the other nation. And 26 years after the pre-war 
year of 1913, taxes in this country had climbed al- 
most 6% times compared to a 4% rise in the United 
Kingdom. 

“In recent years,” states the National Association 
of Manufacturers, “the British budget has been faced 
with a tremendous expansion of armament expendi- 
tures, which has been met in large degree by in- 


” 


creased income and estate levies and by imposts on 
various commodities. English expenditures for de- 
fense service has increased six-fold during the past 
seven years. Recovery and relief expenditures in this 
country have been largely responsible for heavy gov- 
ernment borrowing and growing demands upon the 
American taxpayer. It is important to point out in 
any fair comparison of the tax burdens of the two 
countries that while the United Kingdom has oper- 
ated on a substantially balanced budget, with govern- 
ment revenues practically equal to government out- 
lay, this nation has operated on a completely different 
policy. The national debt of England will rise slight- 
ly more than $4,680,000,000 (at current rates of 
exchange) in the decade ending in the calendar year 
1939, while our Federal debt will rise some $27,000,- 
000,000 during the same period.” 

In the opinion of Godfrey N. Nelson, lawyer, tax 
expert and secretary of The New York Times Com- 
pany, “The invitation extended by John W. Hanes, 
Acting Secretary of the Treasury, to heads of large 
corporations and business organizations, to submit 
their views on tax improvements, presents a new 
and hopeful approach to the solution of current tax- 
ation difficulties. Unlike such statements of the past, 
this one prescribes neither new taxes nor tax plans. 
Instead, it asks for cooperation in an effort to ‘work 
out a tax revision program which will further im- 
prove the laws relating to individual and corpora- 
tion taxes’.” 

“One may assume, Mr. Nelson said, “that the pro- 
posal to further improve such laws has reference to 
the start made in this direction in the Revenue Act 
of 1939 and to the elimination of the undistributed 
profits tax. Since these changes are prospective in 
their application, however, taking effect only as to 
taxable years beginning after December 31, 1939, 
any consideration given to further improvements 
must needs take into account the laws not as yet 
operating to the benefits of taxpapers. The discon- 
tinuance of the undistributed profits tax, the most 
important change, required no affirmative action by 
the Congress because its duration was limited by 
provision of the enacting statute. Next in importance 
as affecting business is the relief provision, contained 
in the 1939 act, granting to both corporations and 
individuals the right to carry forward net operating 
losses as deductions from earnings of the next two 
succeeding taxable years. 


“The net operating loss provision will be especially 
helpful to new concerns. It will save them from pay- 
ing taxes on operating earnings which are offset by 
prior operating losses over a three-year period. Such 
losses are not deductible, however, in determining 
net income under Section 102—improperly accumu- 
lated surplus; but this disallowance would not affect 
new industry starting operations with a loss.” 

In commenting on changes enacted in the 1939 
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act, Mr. Nelson said in part: “Another improvement 
contained in the new act, but not effective until next 
year, concerns the deductibility of capital net losses 
sustained by corporations. At present such losses are 
deductible only to the extent of capital gains plus 
$2,000. By the 1939 enactment, applicable as to 
taxable years beginning after December 31, 1939, 
this limitation has been removed as to losses on capi- 
tal assets held for a period of over eighteen months. 
Such losses will be deductible in full from ordinary 
income. This does not apply, however, to personal 
holding companies in calculating undistributed net 
income subject to surtax.” 


In commenting on the apparently new attitude of 
the Treasury, Mr. Nelson said in part: “It would 
appear that the Treasury now recognizes that sur- 
tax rates must be lowered if we are to have a return 
of industrial prosperity. Late in June, Mr. Hanes 
recommended to the Ways and Means Committee 
that the rates be reduced, upon the condition, how- 
ever, (imposed by Secretary Morgenthau), that the 
elimination of future issues of tax-exempt securities 
be enacted in the same bill”. 


Trade Agreement With Belgium 


The Acting Secretary of State last week issued 
formal notice of intention to negotiate a new trade 
agreement with Belgium, and invited interested per- 
sons to submit their views in regard thereto to the 
Committee for Reciprocity Information. The negotia- 
tions will apply to the Belgo-Luxemburg Economic 
Union and to the Belgian Congo. 

In the list of products on which the United States 
will consider granting concessions to the Belgo-Lux- 
emburg Economic Union and the Belgian Congo are 
the following: 


Uncoated papers, including wrapping paper, with 
the surface or surfaces wholly or partly decorated or 
covered with a design, fancy effect, pattern, or char- 
acter, except designs, fancy effects, patterns, or char- 
acters produced on a paper machine without attach- 
ments, or produced by lithographic process, if em- 
bossed, or printed otherwise than lithographically, or 
wholly or partly covered with metal or its solutions, 
or with gelatin or flock, Vegetable parchment paper 
by whatever name known, Sensitized paper, to be 
used in photography. 


To Make Plaster Board at Singapore 


[FROM OUR RFGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuincton, D. C., August 23, 1939—It is re- 
ported reliably that a local concern in Singapore will 
shortly begin the manufacture of plaster board, using 
asbestos as the primary constituent, according to a 
report from the office of the American Trade Com- 
missioner, Singapore. Some of the machinery in- 
stalled is understood to be of local manufacture, 
while other items have been brought in from Aus- 
tralia. The necessary asbestos is to come from New 
Zealand. It is expected that the new industry will 


offer serious competition to wall board importers and 
dealers. 
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Production Ratio Report 


These statistics are based upon paper production 
reports to the American Paper and Pulp Association. 


COMPARATIVE MONTHLY SUMMARIES? 


Months 1939 1938 1937 1936 1935 1934 
january Soccccce 77.5% 63.9% 90.3% 76.1% ae =a cb ve 
ee, eee 81.7% 68.7% 90.1% 77.9% 70.0% — cccce 
RE haves cee 84.0% 69.6% 90.3% 76.0% 70.8% .ccce 
PD caw oeecwes 82.9% 68.3% 92.1% 82.3% 70.0%  ..... 
BE eiecceccecece 80.2% 69.0% 90.6% 81.6% Sy, re 
fore Saeweee ane 79.5% .0% 7.3% 80.7% 72.3% .coce 
ME <cescscvecee 74.7% 72.0% 81.8% 77.3% Clee: scece 
DM téckKhees. o<nne 77.2% 2.9% 81.5% 70.9%  ...-. 
eee 76.3% 78.6% 80.5% 71.9% 58.2% 
DE KGaveds< canés 82.5% 73.5% 87.6% 75.6% 64.7% 
NT Sr 79.6% 61.9% 88.0% 75.3% 61.7% 
BOUENNEE cccvce cece 74.4% 54.5% 85.9% 71.2% 59.6% 
Year Average... ..... 72.3% 80.6% 81.3% 70.5% cece 


First 32 weeks.. 80.3% 68.6% 88.5% 78.9% 69.0% 


COMPARATIVE WEEKLY SUMMARIES? 
CURRENT WEEKS, 1939 eemameeeiee ate WEEKS, 


938 
PM itscceneenseens 56.3% A. wane naadewes sem 58.9% 
BE EBacvecveceetecsace 81.0% Mt BO cvccececeatvedes 75.7% 
 ngg0ceeséeeecenes 80.6% WF Bed ciccccccsosesces 76.3% 
PP Manentcéseecteves 81.6% WP DO vceccsatcsvecene 77.1% 
0 ED eee 80.8 ASME Ce cccccecceccee 73.2% 
AMBER: 1B cc cccconcccece 82.4% August 13... cccccccccces 77.2% 


The following statistics show the number of mills 
reporting by ratio groups: 

Number of Mills Reporting—Current Weeks 

July July July July Aug. Aug. 


, , 22, , 5, 12, 
Ratio Limits 1939 1939 1939 1939 1939 1939 
0% to 50%....--eeeee 146 67 66 67 58 38 
51% to 100%......+.05- 158 233 231 221 212 155 


Total Mills Reporting.. 304 300 297 288 270 193 
PAPERBOARD OPERATING RATIOS 


Per cents of operation based on “Inch-Hours” re- 
ported to the National Paperboard Association. 


Year Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July 
TOD v knccde 62% 68% 68% 63% 61% 66% 62% 
BEE vine wees 2 Fo 67% 67% 70% 69% 70% 69% 
BORE cv cccces 80% 86% 86% 88% 85% 77% 66% 
TOSS cccscce % 60% 61% 57% 58% 56% 57% 
DP waiense 60% 67% 71% 69% 67% eae 

Year 
Year Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec Avg. 
Sn cewethieetecé «a 67% 71% 77% 71% 61% 66% 
BEES 6 6-¢.60 0000 642<08 75% 78% 82% 80% 74% 72% 
BOGE wesvcccecceccese 74% 69% 65% 55% 45% 73% 
BBSS wevccesccccccee 66% 66% 70% 65% 59% 61% 
Week end. July 8, 1939—42% Week end. July 29, 1939—70% 
Week end. July 15, 1939—71% Week end. Aug. 5, 1939—70% 
Week end. July 22, 1939—70% Week end. Aug. 12, 1939—71% 


1 Production-capacity ratios are based upon six-day capacity ratings 
which are adjusted periodically to correspond with the ratings reported 
by individual companies. Ratios are subject to revision until all re- 
ports are received. 


Heads Hercules Chemical Cotton Plant 


Effective August 1, 1939, W. Ernest Henry, super- 
intendent at Hercules Powder Company’s chemical 
cotton plant, Hopewell, Virginia, has assumed the 
duties formerly carried out by Luke H. Sperry, man- 
ager, who has been appointed chief engineer of Her- 
cules Powder Company with headquarters at Wil- 
mington, Delaware. 


Mr. Henry entered the chemical cotton industry in 
1905 at Hopewell. When the Virginia Cellulose Com- 
pany became the successor of the Stamsocott Com- 
pany in 1923, Mr. Henry was appointed operating su- 
perintendent and continued in this position when Her- 
cules Powder Company acquired the Virginia Cellu- 
lose Company in 1926. 

Mr. Henry is thoroughly familiar with the chemi- 
cal cotton industry and has been active in the devel- 
opment of chemical cotton to its present position as 
a high quality basic material for use in plastics, rayon, 
lacquers, film, paper, and other fields. 
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Review Of Paper Industry Literature 


Copies of United States Patents can be obtained from 
the United States Patent Office, Washington, D. C. for 
10 cents each. Send currency, not stamps. 

Sizing 

Paper Size. Ben W. Rowland, assignor to In- 
stitute of Paper Chemistry. U. S. pat. 2,116,768 
(May 10, 1938).—A sizing solution containing pre- 
cipitable colloidal particles of rosin is prepared by 
adding to a dilute aqueous solution of alkali resinate 
about 10 to 50 per cent (based on the weight of al- 
kali resinate) of soybean casein, allowing the mixture 
to stand until the casein has become dispersed and 
the alkali resinate has become at least partially hydro- 
lyzed, as indicated by the increasing turbidity of the 
solution. (Cl. 134-20).—A.P.-C. 

Sizing Paper. I. G. Farbenindustrie A.-G. Brit. 
pat. 481,206, (March 8, 1938).—In the manufacture 
of sized paper by mixing a resin or a wax with pa- 
per stuff, improved results are obtained by including 
in the furnish a water-soluble polymerized acid 
amide, e.g., a water-soluble polymer of acrylic or 
methacrylic amide.—A.P.-C. 

Sizing Paper and Like Products. Becker & Co. 
(1924), Ltd. Fr. pat. 825,086 (Feb. 23, 1938).— 
Paper stuff is mixed with an aqueous resin dispersion 
which has been stabilized by adding a small propor- 
tion of gelatin, glue or a similar substance, and the 
mixture is treated with a precipitant for the resin, 
such as alum, before or during the formation of the 
paper. Details are given of the preparation of suit- 
able resin dispersions, which may contain also a 
small proportion of an alkali and (or) an additional 
sizing agent, such as a synthetic resin or a hydro- 
carbon wax.—A.P.-C. 

Sizing Paper. Harold Grasshof. Brit. pat. 481,- 
098 (Feb. 28, 1938).—An aqueous dispersion com- 
prising rosin dispersed at between its initial soften- 
ing point and its melting point, that is, while it is in 
the plastic but not completely fused state, and stabil- 
ized by means of a small percentage of dissolved ani- 
mal or vegetable gelatin or animal glue, is added to 
the furnish, and is precipitated, e.g., with alum, prior 
to and (or) during the formation of the paper. 
Casein may be used as an addition to or partly re- 
Place the gelatin or glue. One or more natural resins 
may be used with the rosin. A small proportion of an 
ordinary white size may be added to the size for use 
in beater sizing.—A.P.-C. 

Method of Preparing a Dry Size. Wm. H. Hard- 
ing, assignor to American Cyanamid & Chemical 
Corp. U. S. pat. 2,128,482 (Aug. 30, 1938).—This 
's an improvement on J. F. Fredrikson’s U. S. pat. 


2,050,996. Rosin and caustic soda are ground separ- 
ately to pass an 80-mesh sieve. If desired, the rosin 
may be cooled to 60°F. during grinding. A mixture 


_of 100 Ibs. of ground rosin and 2 lbs. of ground 


caustic soda is sprayed with a solution of 12 lbs. of 
caustic soda dissolved in 12 Ibs. of water at 80°F., 
means being taken to prevent any substantial rise in 
temperature of the mixture. (Cl. 134-21).—A.P.-C. 

Sizing Multiply Sheets of Felted Fiber Ma- 
terial. Philip W. Codwise, assignor to Certain- 
teed Products Corporation. U. S. pat. 2,119,480 
(May 31, 1938). Apparatus is described and a proc- 
ess of sizing a sheet formed with several plies of 
felted fibers, the outer or surface ply of which has a 
freeness test of about 50 to 100 sec. A coating of 
sizing into the fibrous sheet ; the applications of sizing 
the sheet which is subjected to pressure to force the 
sizing into the fibrous sheet ; the applications of sizing 
and pressure are repeated while the sizing is substan- 
tially unset until the sizing has penetrated to a depth 
of not substantially less than 0.015 inch. (Cl. 91-70). 
—A.P.-C. 

Apparatus for Sizing Photographic Paper. John 
C. Trahey, assignor to Eastman Kodak Company. 
U. S. pat. 2,129,249 (Sept. 6, 1938).—This is an im- 
provement on Lane’s U. S. pat. 2,059,881, of Nov. 3, 
1936. A sheet of paper is passed through a gas chest 
where it is pretreated with a mixture of a condensible 
gas (steam) and a noncondensible gas (air) before 
it enters the sizing bath. By varying the proportions 
of the gases, different sizing effects can be obtained. 
(Cl. 91-46) —-A.P.-C. 


Bleaching 


Production of Bleaching Sulphate Pulp. A. G. 
Laube. Tsentral. Nauch.-Issledovatel. Inst. Bu- 
mazh. Prom. Materially 1937, no. 25:73-89; C. A. 
32 :8137.—Laboratory and commercial experiments in 
the production of bleached spruce and pine sulphate 
pulp are reported. Wood chips were autoclaved with 
25-40 per cent sodium hydroxide and sulphide (20 
per cent sodium sulphide) at concentrations of 25-61 
grams per liter at 170 degs. and 175 degs. for 3-3.5 
hours. The resulting pulps were bleached by the 
combined, single-stage and two-stage processes. In 
the last two the alpha-cellulose content in the pulp 
was reduced to 80-83 per cent with the pentosan con- 
tent practically unchanged. A bleached pulp with 90 
per cent alpha-cellulose was again obtained by the 
combined bleaching process of Rue and Sconce with 
a fine spray of chlorine in the first stage. By this 
method the content of pentosans is somewhat in- 
creased. The difficulties involved in the production 
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of high-grade spruce and pine sulphate pulp are that 
a bleached product with a hig alpha-cellulose con- 
tent can be obtained only from the pulp cooked to a 
considerable hardness (70 degs. Bjerckman) and this 
results in a high content of pentosans (8-9 per cent), 
while the pulp with low content of pentosans (5-5.5 
per cent), derived from a very soft pulp (50 degs.), 
when bleached gives a product with low alpha-cellu- 
lose content and low viscosity. A sulphate pulp with 
minimum pentosans (4.5-5 per cent) can be obtained 
with 38 per cent sodium hydroxide and sulphide at 
175 degs.; this gives a bleached stock with about 86 
per cent alpha-cellulose, 5.5-6 per cent pentosans and 
viscosity 70 millipoises—C.].W. 

Yield and Quality of Bleached Sulphite and 
Sulphate Pulp. Erik Haegglund. Finnish Paper 
and Timber J. 20, no. 15A :4-6, 8-10, 12 (Aug. 15-16, 
1938) ; B. I. P. C. 9:57.—The yield of bleached sul- 
phate pulp from pine or spruce and of bleached sul- 
phite pulp from spruce was found to be practically 
independent of the cooking degree. The higher the 
lignin content of a pulp, the more hemicelluloses of 
the pulp must go into solution. It may be assumed 
that the solubility in alkali of a concentration, such 
as dealt with in the present article, is a measure of 
the molecular size of the dissolved hemicellulose. The 
solubility has practically no influence on the chlorina- 
tion process. The hydrochloric acid formed during 
chlorination does not cause a higher alkali solubility, 
and the assumption that it has a hydrolyzing influ- 
ence seems hardly correct. It could be assumed that 
the solubility is caused by the fact that, as lignin is 
split off from the surrounding carbohydrates, these 
become alkali-soluble. However, it is also possible 
that the chlorine affects the molecular size of the car- 
bohydrates by causing a shortening of the chains. 
Long and repeated chlorine treatments of lignin-free 
carbohydrates were found to decrease the chain 
length, with a simultaneous increase in alkali-solu- 
bility. When a pulp containing lignin is chlorinated, 
the chlorine concentration in the pulp suspension is 
low and the chlorine is used up very rapidly. The 
carbohydrates are protected to a great extent, which 
is also shown by the fact that the yield of the bleached 
sulphite pulp and its alpha content are constant at 
various cooking degrees. These results seem to con- 
firm the assumption that the lignin and the carbohy- 
drates in either sulphite or sulphate pulp are chemi- 
cally bound to each other.—C.]J.W. 

The Bleaching Plant of the G. A. Serlachius 
Aktiebolag, Mantta. Thure Lehto. Finnish Paper 
and Timber J. 20, no. 15A :84, 86, 88-90, 92-94, 96 
(Aug. 15-16, 1938) ; B. I. P. C. 9:57-58.—An illus- 
trated description is given of the new bleaching plant 
at Mantta, which has an annual output of 25,000 
tons of bleached sulphite. The Kamyr system is em- 
— and the procedure is carried out in five stages. 
—C.J.W. 

Effects of Alkalinity and Impurities on the Sta- 
bility of Calcium Hypochlorite. C. M. Connor. 
Tech. Assoc. Papers 21 ; 204-206 (June, 1938) ; Pa- 
per Trade J. 107, No. 10:40-42 (Sept. 8, 1938).—In 
a closed vessel, a total alkalinity (expressed as cal- 
cium oxide) of 0.1 to 0.2 g. per 1. is an effective in 
stabilizing calcium hypochlorite as is 1 g. per 1. Some 
hydroxide concentration must be present to allow for 
carbonate solubility ; when only carbonate and bicar- 
bonate are present the carbonate concentration is very 
low and eventually diminishes to zero; under these 
conditions the total alkali concentration also dimin- 
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ishes rapidly to a point at which only a low bicar- 
bonate value exists, but even under these conditions 
the hypochlorite is still relatively stable. The hydrate 
concentration and the carbonate concentration (and 
consequently, the stability of the hypochlorite) were 
affected appreciably on exposure to air only in the 
case of samples of low alkalinity. Magnesium chlor- 
ide neutralizes the hydrate and carbonate content, 
with a resulting formation of bicarbonate; the hypo- 
chlorite stability is affected only slightly by this reac- 
tion. Ferric chloride results in similar alkalinity 
change, but this change is accompanied by a drastic 
reduction in the hypochlorite strength. Aluminum 
chloride at the concentration of 1.5 g. per 1. has no 
effect on either the alkalinity or the hypochlorite de- 
composition rate; the principal objection to alumina 
in the lime used for hypochlorite preparation would 
therefore seem to be its effect on the clarification — 
A.P.-C. 

Observations on Experimental Multiple Stage 
Bleaching. John L. Parsons and Donald T. Jack- 
son. Tech. Assoc. Papers 21 :326-329 (June, 1938); 
Paper Trade J. 107, No. 14:37-40 (Oct. 6, 1938).— 
Compared to single-stage bleaching, multiple stage 
bleaching, with its attendant removal of oxidizable 
and undesirable substances from the fiber, offers an 
economy in total available chlorine consumed for a 
pulp of standard color. This economy is reflected in 
enhanced pulp properties.—A.P.-C. 

Solution of Chlorinated Lignins in Dilute Al- 
kalies. George C. Arnold, F. A. Simmonds and C. 
E. Curran. Tech. Assoc. Papers 21 :330-334 (June, 
1938), Paper Trade J. 107, No. 10:32-36 (Sept. 8, 
1938).—Of five alkalies tested, sodium hydroxide 
was the most efficient for dissolving chlorinated lignin, 
calcium hydroxide was the least efficient, and am- 
monium hydroxide, sodium carbonate and sodium 
metasilicate were intermediate and approximately 
equal to one another. Calcium hydroxide apparently 
forms a relatively insoluble complex with chlorinated 
lignin. Alkaline extraction of washed chlorinated 
pulp removes a fraction of chlorinated lignin that is 
insoluble in cold water and hot ethanol; but even the 
water-soluble fraction is not completely removable 
with economically feasible washing practices. A 
greater degree of solution of chlorinated lignin from 
wood was effected by a sodium hydroxide solution at 
25 degs. than at 60 degs. C.; the reverse is true with 
calcium hydroxide. Chlorinated lignin from sulphate 
pulp is more soluble in sodium hydroxide solution at 
60 degs. than at 25 degs. C.—A.P.-C. 

Pulp Bleaching Process. John L. Parsons and 
Donald T. Jackson, assignors to Hammermill Paper 
Company. U. S. pat. 2,120,678 (June 14, 1938).— 
Kraft or sulphate pulp is bleached to a high white 
color without serious injury to the fibers by subject- 
ing to a three-stage treatment with chlorine, a chlor- 
ite and an alkaline hypochlorite, respectively. (Cl. 
8-108).—A.P.-C. ; 

Method of Bleaching Pulp. Ferri Casciani. U. 
S. pat. 2,127,765 (Aug. 23, 1938).—Pulp (particu- 
larly kraft) in aqueous suspension is treated with 
elemental chlorine in amount somewhat less than 1s 
readily taken up; the acid liquor carrying soluble ma- 
terial is removed and the fiber washed. The washed 
fiber in dilute aqueous suspension is again treated 
with chlorine, this time in amount somewhat greater 
than is readily taken up, and the mixture is made 
alkaline, drained, washed and subjected to a mild 
hypochlorite bleach. (Cl. 8-105)—A.P.-C. 
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Alsifilm* 


By Ernst A. Hauser’ 


Undoubtedly most of you have read in one or the 
other paper the story of the Technology professor 
who had been fooling around with clay for a few 
years and one day in making dry weight determi- 
nations put his finger into the weighing bottle and was 
very much surprised when he pulled out an absolute 
copy of that weighing bottle in the form of a clay 
deposit. That is a newspaper story. I hope all of 
you will realize that that is not the true story. News- 
papers seemingly have to write in a way so that it 
does not only appeal to a scientist or a technically 
trained mind. 


The story really is somewhat different. We Tech 
men have by training the habit of not keeping secrets 
too long and come out with them as soon as we see 
fit. Those of you who happened to be present two 
years ago when I had the honor of presenting a paper 
before this group pertaining to some colloidal aspects 
of clay as a loading material will perhaps recollect 
two statements I made in that address, two state- 
ments which later on appeared in print in your jour- 
nal. 

lirst of all, I voiced my opinion that a somewhat 
closer study of your most important loading materials 
from a purely colloidal point of view, a more careful 
study of particle size, colloidal properties, etc., might 
offer your industry the same success as other in- 
dustries had already achieved at that time. 

Maybe it was my fault that I mentioned very 
frankly that I was not a paper chemist by profession. 
Such a statement possibly caused those hints not to 
be taken too seriously. Maybe the industry was so 
busy in those days that the ideas were not followed 
up by systematic research. Whatever the answer to 
it is, very little has come to my knowledge which 
pertains to this general idea. However, it is gratify- 
ing to note that some have taken up one or the 
other thread and have taken it up extremely suc- 
cessfully. I am referring here mainly to the coating 
end of your industry. I have seen coatings produced 
on the basis of a somewhat more systematic research 
and systematic application of colloidal reasoning, 
which certainly look very good to me. 

In the address I gave two years ago I also voiced 
the opinion that a careful selection of clays, a careful 
study of the available particle sizes and specific col- 
loidal properties of some of the clays used, should 
not only permit the obtainance of a better anchorage 
on the fiber than was realized up to that date, but at 
the same time I was convinced that a more careful 
study of the colloidal properties would also permit 
the closing of the pores even in a fairly coarse tex- 
tured sheet. 

Ever since I entered the academic profession I 
have believed in basic research and in research which 
18 as broad in its aspects as possible, and I always 
try to impress my students—and that is what I also 

* Address given at the Annual Meeting of the Technical Association 
Fel Ful and Paper Industry, Roosevelt Hotel, New York, N. Y., 

. 20-23, 1939, 


‘ Associate professor of chemical engineering, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 


want to try to impress on you today that it is 
important to collect as much of a basic knowledge 
of general facts as one can, not only in one’s 
own field of interest, but also in neighboring fields 
and sometimes even in fields which are entirely out 
of one’s scope, and try to correlate findings and dis- 
coveries in those fields with one’s special needs and 
interests. That is undoubtedly far better and leads 
to far greater success than if we cram our brains with 
formulas and equations which we can look up in text- 
books, anyhow, if we happen to need them. The 
thing which counts is to know how to apply .such 
formulas or equations if called upon. 

When I mentioned that to you two years ago I 
didn’t just talk along out of the blue sky. I knew 
fairly well what I was driving at, and we naturally 
continued our work in that direction. We very soon 
found that certain clays, mainly those of the so- 
called bentonite type, having montmorillonite, from 
a mineralogical point of view as a main constituent, 
and exhibiting high swelling characteristics in water, 
will, if used as a coating material, coat a sheet of 
paper and make it impervious, with a decidedly 
smaller amount per area than when using our regular 
clays. : 


Strength of Clays a Function of Particle Size 


This research tempted a somewhat more careful 
investigation of the colloidal properties of these 
clays, and very soon it was realized that the general 
strength of these clays is a function of the particle 
size present. Bentonite clay as purchased on the mar- 
ket today invariably must be considered as a poly- 
disperse system—that means a system containing 
particles over a considerable range of dimensions. 
It was found by introducing fractional centrifugation 
that the fractions containing the smaller particles will, 
if calculated on a unit weight percentage, give the 
strongest gels. 

With these materials we continued our investiga- 
tions. And I want to show you now a few slides 
which will depict the entire development. We start out 
with a Wyoming type of bentonite. It has a 
slightly tan color. Or we may take a typical Cali- 
fornia material which in ground dried form has 
perfectly white color. If we disperse them in water 
we obtain two typical colloidal suspensions or sols. 

If we look at these dispersions in an ultramicro- 
scope—and that naturally is necessary, since the 
particle sizes of these sols vary only between ten 
millimicrons and about two hundred fifty—we can- 
not make a photomicrograph because the individual 
particles are present in very vivid Brownian motion 
showing a high degree of sparkling which is due to 
the asymmetric shape of the particles. The necessary 
time exposure naturally would result in a blurred 
picture. Instead of seeing sharp, well defined par- 
ticles we would have long streaks of light on the slide. 

But if we concentrate such a solution and con- 
tinue observing it under the microscope we will no- 
tice that the speed of the Brownian motion decreases 
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continuously and that the particles suddenly become 
locked into position—the Brownian movement ceases 
completely. At that point the solution or liquid dis- 
persion has been visually transformed into a solid 
structure or a gel, as we generally term it. And this 
ultramicroscopic photomicrograph (Fig. 1) shows 
you such a gel condition. You see the independen. 
particles are absolutely sharp. 


In this condition the sol has been transferred or 
transformed into a typical gel. You saw that the par- 
ticles in this gel were spaced apart, although the 
distances are not far. The reason for the spacing is 
due to the repulsive forces, mostly of electrical na- 
ture and due to the hydration of the particles. The 
attraction forces of the particles have not yet become 
predominant. We have a sort of equilibrium condi- 
tion. 


But if we now go and take such a gel and spread 
it out on an appropriate support then we will find, 
as we begin to evaporate, that these individual parti- 
cles which are absolutely stationary, suddenly are 
driven mechanically closer to each other and as 
they reach a certain distance from each other 
they snap into an oriented configuration and they 
will snap into that configuration in perfect accord 
with the fields of forces surrounding them, or lo- 
cated in their surface. Clay particles are platy and 
therefore it is only logical to assume—that has been 
verified by x-ray work—that these clay particles will 
now line up with their broad surfaces overlapping 
each other, because the larger the surface, of course, 
the larger will be the field of force. 


Fig. 2 will show you the beginning of such a dessi- 
cation phenomenon. On the left-hand side you see 
the individual specks still in gel condition, whereas 
where more dessication has taken place we now 
see the formation of little sticks, rods or filaments, 
whatever you want to call them, caused by the in- 
dividual particles lining up in that preferential posi- 
tion I have just mentioned. The reason that you see 
a long stick here instead of many little particles 
is that the particles are now already so close to each 
other that the ultra microscope cannot resolve dis- 
tances any more, and therefore the many little par- 
ticles are pictured as one single long rod. 


If we keep on dessicating Fig. 3 shows us a further 
stage, and here you can see already that these threads 
begin to grow quite appreciably. If the original con- 
centration was somewhat larger, then we will obtain 
very quickly the result shown in Fig. 4. Here you 
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can see a large formation of long threads and yov 
can also notice already a certain amount of inter- 
weaving of these inorganic crystalline aggregates. 
Here the concentration is already sufficient to pro- 
duce a tri-dimensional structure. 


Fig. 5 shows that at a much higher magnification 
you can see some of the individual little threads as 
they bundle up and form a structure which resembles 
to quite an extent the structure of a paper sheet or 
any textile fabric. 


If we allow complete dessication—that means to 
take out all the imbibed water and only retain the 
water of crystallization we get Fig. 6, which is the 
structure of “Alsifilm” as revealed by the ultramicro- 
scope. This picture which we have just seen now 
shows how crude “Alsifilm’ looks under the ultra- 
microscope. 


This material still exhibits all the properties of 
the material from which it was made. If we started 
out with a clay which has those high swelling prop- 
erties to which I have referred, dessication does noth- 
ing else but form the structure. But this crude mate- 
rial, if placed in contact with water, will swell, finally 
disintegrate and go back eventually into solution. 
Therefore, in this condition the material will not be 
of very great value. 


But we had by that time learned quite a lot on the 
colloidal chemistry of clays in general and of these 
bentonitic clays specifically, so that we had fairly 
good ideas as to how we could handle such a material 
and transform it into a condition where it might be 
of greater value. 
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Meaning of Alsifilm 


From a mineralogical point of view it might be in- 
teresting to state right here that in this form this 
coherent sheet resembles mica very closely. 
The term “Alsifilm” perhaps requires an explana- 
tion. All clays, as you know, are aluminum silicates, 
so we simply picked the first two letters of aluminum 
and the first two of silica, joined them together, and 
made “Alsgfilm”. We have found recently in some of 
the California deposits that we are dealing with 
magnesium silicates, which tempted a friend of mine 
to say, “Let’s call this one Magsifilm.” 

We can treat crude “Alsafilm” either by subject- 
ing it to elevated temperatures gr by subjecting 
it to high pressures, or to a combination of both, and 
in all three cases we will obtain certain improvements 
in regard to water resistance, improvements in re- 
gard to electrical properties, in which we are mainly 
interested, and so forth. 


But, as I said, our knowledge of the clay mineral 
and its properties has also shown us ways in which 
we can obtain changes in properties by chemical 
treatment. We can, naturally, use the well known 
method of base change. 

By such methods we can produce “Alsifilm” which 
is much, much tougher. This material is absolutely 
water-resistant, resistant to boiling water, for a long, 
long period, resistant to any acid, any electrolyte, of 
course. It will resist oil, grease. It is absolutely 
non-attackable by organic solvents and will with- 
stand very high temperatures. 


This material has very satisfactory dielectric 
properties, which is nothing to be astonished 


about, because it is mineralogically more or less 
identical with mica. All the dielectric data at present 


available are practically identical with mica. Some 
are today still somewhat less good, some are decidedly 
better. 

I do want all of you to realize that this is a rather 
new development. Your president in his introductory 
remarks today spoke of TAPPI, which is now, as I 
understand, twenty-four years old, as a baby still, so 
my “Alsafilm” is still an embyro. 


Properties and Uses of Alsifilm 


However, besides this treatment mentioned which 
will improve the purely electrical properties, we can 
also change the properties of the material in other 
ways. For example, we can soften the material and 
make it flexible, and can make it highly crease-proof. 
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Just as you in paper incorporate various materials, 
we can do that, too, where it is of interest and value. 
Wherever we intend using “Alsifilm” as a straightfor- 
ward substitute for mica, this is not necessary and 
presumably not advisable. We produce thick films 
which are brittle, very rigid, and we can either use 
them as such, or we can build them up just as the 
built-up mica industry does today. The advantages 
here are unlimited size and guaranteed uniformity in 
regard to thickness and uniformity in regard to tex- 
ture. All of you who have had some dealings with 
the built-up mica industry will unquestionably realize 
right away what these advantages actually mean. I 
have brought with me a few sample plates made from 
“‘Alsifilm” for condensor work, and also a tube which 
is made out of “Alsifilm” simply by winding it around 
a mandrel. Those sheets are made with a binder. 
We can make them without binder, where desired, 
for example, in radio bridges where a built-up or 
laminated sheet is not permissible because the binder 
would evaporate into the tube and destroy the vacuum 
eventually. 

But, as I said, we can add all kinds of ingredients 
like dyes, pigments and the like, increase the gloss, 
make the film absolutely opaque, or dye it and make 
it transparent in different colors, and we can add 
resins, in the form of emulsions for certain purposes, 
waxes, we can add fibers if we want to. 


The Process as It Now Stands 


I don’t want to waste your time too much with 
further discussions, but I would like to say a few 
words in regard to the process as it now stands. 
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When we first set out to work on this discovery 
on a somewhat broader scale, the Research Corpora- 
tion of New York City which owns all the rights 
under this process, once again proved its undoubtedly 
interesting policy of believing in as broad a funda- 
mental research as possible. Therefore, instead of 
going into production on a larger scale right away, 
we first decided to scan all the possibilities which 
came to our mind, and, as you will realize, there are 
plenty. 


Many Possibilities 


From all I have said now I might have given you 
the impression that I am working straight ahead to 
compete with paper. That is, of course, silly. I 
have had lots of letters from people who thought 
they could use this material for newsprint. Well, 
they never will if they want to look at their dollars 
and cents. But there are undoubtedly many possi- 
bilities and uses where this material can and will 
compete, mainly where we are dealing with problems 
of electrical insulation. There are other fields, too, 
for example, where one might be interested in pre- 
serving valuable records. We can incorporate white 
pigments like titanium and produce a sheet with a 
gloss which is far superior to the best gloss papers 
we have available today, with the added advantage 
that nothing is going to destroy that sheet. 

Due to its structure “Alsifilm” takes print very well 
indeed, and gives it an amazing depth. So the 
printers and rotogravurists and so on tell me. 


Interesting Combinations 


But there are also quite a number of fields where 
a combination of presentday paper manufacture and 
the “Alsifilm” development is going to be,'in my opin- 
ion, of extreme interest, and I hope of extreme im- 
portance. Just to give you one idea, we know we 
can make it oil impervious. Why can’t we put a 
film on a container and use it as an oil storage con- 
tainer or a container to handle oil? Why can’t we 
make paper containers to store and handle otherwise 
corrosive chemicals? I am convinced that you have 
far more ideas on that subject than I have, so I 
don’t think that there is any use in my worrying 
about that, I leave that to you. 


Low Tear 


I do want to point out one more thing. That is, 
that the clay films have by nature, and that is to be 
expected, one drawback which paper does not have. 
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\The tear resistance is not very satisfactory, as in 


most films, anyhow. Why should a piece of clay, 
even if it is spread out to a thin film, have any real 
tear resistance? That can be remedied. We know 
that the addition of finely comminuted colloidal ma- 
terials, as, for example, carbon black, has in many 
cases materially improved tear resistances. For ex- 
ample, tires: They aren’t made black because it just 
looks good. The white ones sometimes look much 
nicer. They are made black because the have car- 
bon black in them. I don’t know how many of you 
realize that a tread compound, that is on what your 
tire actually is running on the road, has 40 and in 
many cases 50 per cent of carbon black. It goes so 
far that some people are questioning whether the 
carbon black is dispersed in the rubber or whether 
the rubber is dispersed in the carbon black. 


The introduction of the carbon black, colloid— 
physically speaking, breaks up the matrix and forms 
a multitude of interfaces, and the interfacial tensions 
between the added colloid and the matrix increase 
the tear resistance. Exactly the same can be obtained 
if we add carbon black to our film material. But 
again, the black color is not always what one is look- 
ing for. 


Other Possibilities 


There are other possibilities. If we introduce 
fibrous materials into our gels we can then spread 
them out, and as we form a film we obtain a film 
which is interwoven with the added fiber and that 
added fiber will give that film strength and increased 
tear resistance. It will depend on the use to which 
you want to put the film whether you add rock wool 
or asbestos, whether you add glass fibers, or whether 
you add organic fibers, natural or synthetic ones. 


Figure 7 shows you the incorporation of a fiber in 
such a film. 


May I close this discussion with two remarks? 
First of all, let me say once more that neither I nor 
any of my collaborators, or those who are interested 
in this “Alsifilm” development claim that we are fin- 
ished. Very much the contrary is the case. I ac- 
cepted your invitation because I felt that I owe to 
your Association a discussion of this development in 
its early stage, instead of waiting until it is all done 
and on the market. 


Conclusion 


Ladies and gentlemen, two years ago I dis- 
cussed before you the use of clay as a loading ma- 
terial in paper. Today I have given you a brief dis- 
cussion of the development of what is known as 
“Alsifilm” the first coherent and self-supporting sheet 
material made entirely out of non-metallic inorganic 
matter, and I have briefly given you ideas as to how 
the different types of that material can be produced. 
In conclusion, I would like to say this: Undoubtedly 
the paper industry will continue to use clay as a load- 
ing material in paper, and I hope that my remarks 
of two years ago might be taken somewhat more 
seriously now and that some colloid research will be 
started in that field. : 

I feel I am equally justified in doing a thing which 
I hesitate to do in most cases, to prophesv. The in- 
dustry that is going to work with “Alsifilm” in the fu- 
ture might for certain purposes use paper as a filler 
in clay. 
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Properties of Wet Fiber Mats: Relation of 
Recovery from Compressive Deformation 


To Sheet Properties * 


By C. O. Seborg', F. A. Simmonds’ and P. K. Baird’ 


Abstract 


In the study of wet pulp mat properties and sheet 
properties, mathematical relations were observed be- 
tween the tearing, bursting, and tensile strengths of 
test sheets and the recovery from compressive de- 
formation of processed pulps over the freeness range 
normally used in papermaking. Tearing strength is 
an exponential function, and bursting and tensile 
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freeness, viscosity, and screen classification, leave 
much to be desired. 

Among the fiber properties, which might be so 
utilized, is fiber stiffness. Direct means of measur- 
ing this property are not at hand. The experiments 
reported here attempt to measure this property in- 
directly and thereby provide a means of correlating 
fiber processing and several sheet properties. 

The reduction of fiber stiffness in beating and, 
subsequently, its influence on the number of inter- 
fiber.contacts and on sheet shrinkage have been postu- 
lated by Campbell (4). He maintains that there are 
sufficient compressive forces to compact a fiber struc- 
ture in a sheet undergoing drying, the degree of 
compactness or deformation depending in some de: 
gree on fiber stiffness. 

In a previous study at the Forest Products Labora- 
tory (6) dealing with papermakers’ hydration in re- 
lation to freeness and fiber size, certain results were 
indicative of fiber stiffness as an influencing factor 


Assembled and Unassembled Views of the F.P.L. Forming and Compression Chamber for Determining Recovery from Compressive Deformation. 


A, Upper Section of Deckle Box: B, 


strengths are linear functions of the recovery values. 
A fundamental relation between recovery as a wet 
mat property and strength as a sheet property is thus 
mdicated. 


Introduction 


One of the most difficult problems confronting the 
paper technologist is to discover some direct precise 
means for measuring the changes which fibers under- 
g0 in processing and to relate these changes to sheet 
Properties. The commonly used methods, such as 


_ 


, Tpesented at the —_ Mesting of the enna Association of 

Feb, oes tae ndustry, Roosevelt Hotel, New York City, 
lember TAPPI, Asst. Chemist, Associate Chemist and Senior 
ist, respectively, Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis. 


Section of Deckle Box; C, Funnel; D, Plunger; E, Plate. 


in the reaction of wet and dry fiber mats under com- 
prehensive deformation. 


_ The comparative effect of fiber stiffness on sheet 
properties is shown in a recent study by Bray and 
Curran (1) dealing with the effect of wood growth 
variables on pulp quality. Test sheets prepared from 
unbeaten pulps made from 100 per cent springwood 
were denser and the formation and surface charac- 
teristics were markedly better than those prepared 
entirely from summerwood. It seems only reasonable 
that the thick walled summerwood fibers should be 
stiffer than the thin walled springwood fibers. There 
is, furthermore, evidence in the results from the 
beating tests applied to the pulps of variable spring- 
wood content that the influence of fiber stiffness is 
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also operative in the resulting stuffs. For example, 
about half of the pulps when beaten showed, at the 
same freeness and for a given speciés, increased 
solid fraction in sheet form with higher springwood 
content and, consequently, greater ultimate tensile 
strength. 

These observations indicate the possibility of sig- 
nificant inherent variations in fiber stiffness. The 
problem of measurement apparently will require de- 
terminations made on single fibers as the fundamental 
evaluation, and on aggregates of them as the practical 
evaluation, and both of these in sufficient scope to 
determine if inherent variations in stiffness signifi- 
cantly affect the physical properties of the aggregate. 

Reliable determinations upon single fibers may 
prove to be impossible, however, it is worth con- 
sidering since Rithleman (5) was able to measure 
their tensile strength. This fundamental phase is 
being studied. In the meanwhile the problem of 
measurements upon aggregates is being dealt with on 
the assumption that the reaction of wet pulp mats 
during and after compressive stress is influenced in 
some degree by fiber stiffness. If fiber stiffness 
should prove to be the controlling factor in these 
reactions, they would then serve as a relative evalu- 
ation of the property. 

A test embodying the principle of compressive 
stress was developed several years ago by Brown (2). 
He obtained a numerical value which he termed the 
“springback” of the pulp. In his test a circular pulp 
mat was formed which was subjected to a definite 
pressure for a specified time and its thickness meas- 
ured. The pressure was then released and, after a 
certain time interval, the thickness of the mat again 
measured. The increase in thickness, expressed as a 
percentage of the thickness of the compressed mat, 
was the springback value of the pulp. Brown made 
considerable use of the test in conjunction with free- 
ness and his “flobility” test as control methods in 
stuff preparation. It was found possible to relate 
springback values in a practical way to the properties 
of the finished product, thus obviating the necessity 
of making up test sheets. 

A modified form of the Brown test was used in 
the present study. The authors have adopted the 
term “recovery from compressive deformation” for 
the test value as being the one most descriptive in 
an engineering sense. 


Determination of Recovery from Compressive 
Deformation 


The Forest Products Laboratory test apparatus, 
which consists in the main of a forming and com- 
pression chamber of brass, is illustrated in Figs. 1 
and 2. The following procedure was adopted after 
a study of the method variables. 

The equivalent of 6 grams (+ 0.25 g.) of oven 


dry pulp is used for each determination. The sample 
is thoroughly disintegrated in approximately 500 cc. 
of water by means of a small high speed stirrer and 
brought to a temperature of 30 deg. C. This volume 
may be reduced somewhat in the case of stuffs of 
low freeness to save filtering time. 

The removable two-section deckle box, A-B, 2% 
inches in diameter, fits on the funnel, C, which in 
turn is connected to a suitable suction flask. After 
the deckle box is filled with the pulp suspension by 
means of a wide-mouthed funnel, suction from an 
ordinary aspirator is immediately applied. When the 
pulp level sinks below the junction between the two 
sections the upper part is removed. The mat is kept 
patted down with a small tamper to prevent the 
pulp from shrinking away from the wall of the 
cylinder until it is about 1 to 1% inches thick. The 
clamp levers are released and the cylindrical lower 
section of the deckle box, B, is lifted with the pulp 
mat adhering. It is then inverted and gently tapped 
until the pulp mat slips back into the cylinder about 
¥ inch from the bottom. The cylinder is then placed 
in the normal position on the brass plate, E, which 
is covered with 100-mesh wire. The thumb screws 
are tightened and the plunger, D, is inserted. 

The pulp mat is kept at 27 deg. C. + 2 while 
pressed at 120 pounds per square inch until approxi- 
mately 90 per cent of the total possible compression 
is attained. The duration of compression required 
for this varies from 5 to 20 minutes, depending upon 
the freeness of the sample. For the range of pulps 
used in this study, the freeness-deformation rate 
curves of Fig. 7 proved a satisfactory guide for 
predetermining the necessary pressing time. Thick- 
ness during compression is measured to 0.001 inch 
by means of a dial micrometer suitably mounted. The 
water expressed from the mat is removed by blotters 
before the pressure is released to prevent the mat 
absorbing it upon release of pressure. After press- 
ing, the pulp mat is removed from the cylinder and 
allowed to expand unimpeded for 5 minutes, then 
placed between suitable platens and the total thick- 
ness measured to 0.001 inch with a screw micrometer. 

The increase in thickness, expressed as a percent- 
age of this value, is termed the recovery from com- 
pressive deformation. The calculations are as fol- 
lows: 


a—pb 
xX 100 = per cent recovery from compressive deformation 


where a = thickness of mat after expansion 
and b = — of mat under 120 pounds pressure per square 
inch. 


Pulps and Beating Procedures Used 


The pulps and stuffs used in the experimental 
work are described in the accompanying tables. 

In preparing stuffs for exploring the possibilities 
of correlation of recovery values with stuff and sheet 


Fic. 2. 


Compression Apparatus. 
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properties, a 5-pound, metal-tackle beater was used. 
All beater runs were made with 4.5 pounds of pulp 
at a consistence adjusted to 2 per cent with soft 
water of a pH value of about 8. As will be noted 
later, one beater run was made to accentuate fibrilla- 
tion and another to accentuate cutting. In the first in- 
stance the beater roll was set at 0.012 inch above 
the bedplate for the entire course of the beating, and 
in the second the roll was let down on the bedplate 
for the entire run. In all other beater runs the roll 
was at a constant setting of 0.003 inch above the 
bedplate. As beating proceeded, samples of stuff 
were withdrawn at intervals corresponding to Schop- 
per-Riegler freeness values of approximately 825, 
800, 750, 675, 600, and 500 cc. Recovery determina- 
tions were made in triplicate on each of these samples, 
and test sheets were also prepared for the evaluation 
of sheet properties. 

Only the more widely used practical freeness 
range was covered. Later, the glassine range will 


be studied, 


Variables of the Procedure 


The procedure just described was adopted after a 
study of the following variables: temperature, weight 
of pulp, duration of compression, and magnitude of 
pressure. 


EFFECT OF TEMPERATURE. With increasing tempera- 
ture, the recovery was found to decrease linearly at 
approximately 0.6 per cent per deg. C. over the 
temperature range studied (13 deg. to 41 deg. C.). 
The data illustrating this effect are in Table I and 
Fig. 3. It is thus apparent that the determination 
should be made under controlled temperature, at 
least, until it can be shown that temperature cor- 
rection curves are generally applicable. 


TABLE I—EFFECT OF TEMPERATURE ON THE RECOVERY 
OF A WET PULP MAT* FROM COMPRES.- 
SIVE DEFORMATION. 


Temper- Re- Temper- Re Temper- Re- Temper- Re- 
covery? ature covery ature covery § ature covery 
. Per Cent Deg. C. Per Cent Deg. C. Per Cent Deg. C. Per Cent 
33.4 
33.6 
33.6 
32.7 
32.2 
31.4 
31.0 
30.7 


Averages 
62.6 32.3 41.8 


? Bleached unbeaten loblolly pine sulphate pulp, Digestion Nos. 2481- 
2-3-4, Bleach No. 457. " — " 


?Sample weight: equivalent of 6 iy on oven dry basis. Compres- 


sion (at 120 pounds per square in 


( . ) and recovery were each 5 min- 
utes in duration. 


70 


WMIPRESSIVE DEFORMATION 


(encen7) 


RECOVERY FROM CO 


26 32 3 
TEMPERATURE (DEGREES CENTIGRADE) 


Fic. 3. 


Effect of Temperature on the Recovery of a Wet Pulp Mat from Com- 
pressive Deformation. 


RECOVERY FROM COMPRESSIVE DEFORMATION (percent) 


4 a 6 20 24 
WEIGHT OF PULP IN MAT (GRAMS—OVEN-ORY EQUIVALENT) 


Fic. 4. 


Effect of Weight of Pulp in Mat at Constant Temperature on Recovery 
from Compressive Deformation. 


A temperature of 27 deg. C. + 2 deg. C. was 

selected as the standard, because it is a convenient 
temperature to maintain. When the hollow portion 
of the plunger is filled with water at 30 deg. C. the 
apparatus holds its temperature fairly well, so that 
at the end of pressing the mat temperature is usually 
within the above limits. If the room temperature 
varies excessively actual temperature control of the 
pulp mat during compression and expansion is neces- 
sary. 
EFFECT OF WEIGHT OF Pup. The recovery from 
compressive deformation was found to decrease with 
increasing weight of sample at constant temperature. 
The relation, which was not linear, is illustrated by 
the data in Table II and Fig. 4. Below a sample 
weight of 5 grams the recovery from compressive 
deformation increased at increasing increments per 
unit decrease in the weight of the pulp. Brown (2) 
observed that no definite weight of pulp was re- 
quired in this determination. This appears to be true 
only when using a relatively large quantity of pulp 
in the sample as Brown had done. 

Since the percentage recovery from compressive 
deformation increases as lower weights of samples 
are used, it appears that as the weight per unit area 
of the test sample approaches that of a sheet of paper 
the recovery from compressive deformation might 
more nearly approximate that of the sheet as it 
passes between the various press rolls at the wet end 
of the paper machine. It is therefore obvious that 
the weight of the pulp per unit area in the test 
sample should be kept as low as possible. Trial runs 


TABLE II—EFFECT OF WEIGHT OF PULP! IN MAT AT 
CONSTANT. TEMPERATURE ON RECOVERY FROM 
COMPRESSIVE DEFORMATION 


Grams of pulp (oven dry equivalent) in pulp mat 
4 5 6 9 12 15 18 21 24 30 
Recovery from compressive deformation,? per cent 
37 32 29 31 
40 ee a4 oe 
37 
39 


Averages 
53.4 51.4 48.2 41.8 38.2 36.7 32 29 31 30 


1 Bleached unbeaten loblolly pine sulphate pulp, Digestion Nos. 
2481-2-3-4, Bleach No. 457. 

? Compression (at 120 pounds per square inch) and recovery were 
each 5 minutes in duration. 
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fABLE III.—_EFFECT OF PRESSURE ON RATE OF DEFOR- 


MATION AND RECOVERY OF BLEACHED UNBEATEN 
LOBLOLLY PINE KRAFT PULPS'? 


Digestion 
Nos. 2481-2-3-4 
Bleach No. 457 


Digestion 
No. 1-2470-A 
Bleach No. 443? 


Digestion 
Nos. 2481-2-3-4 
Bleach No. 457 


= Con pression————_——__—_—_—__,, 

c—10 Ib./sq. in.——, c7—120 Ib./sq. in.——, r~—1,000 Ib./sq. ne, 

Thickness Thickness Thickness 
of mat, of mat, 
Inches Inches 


0.298 
+277 


Duration, 


of mat, 
Minutes 


Duration, 
Inches 


Minutes 


Duration, 
Minutes 


-394 
-401 
-404 
-408 
-411 
413 


1 Weight of sample equivalent to 12 grams on oven dry basis. _ 
? Bleached with 6.5 per cent chlorine to an Ives white of approxi- 
mately 78 per cent white with a chlorination-hypochlorite treatment. 


with pulp mats of various weights showed that 6 
grams was the minimum weight of pulp that could 
be used in the present apparatus and procedure with 
satisfactory reproducibility of results. 


EFFECT OF MAGNITUDE AND DURATION OF PRESSURE. 

Preliminary tests, using 12 grams of pulp per sam- 
ple, indicated that pressing the pulp mat to equilibrium 
thickness at 120 pounds per square inch required 
more time than was convenient for routine purposes. 
After those determinations were made the weight 
of the sample was reduced to 6 grams which in turn 
reduced the time to reach equilibrium thickness un- 
der compression. The reduction in time, however, 
was not appreciable, so that the data obtained with 
samples weighing 12 grams will suffice to illustrate 
the rate of deformation of the pulp cakes. The ef- 
fect of pressure on the rate of deformation and re- 
covery is illustrated in Tables III and Figs. 5 and 6. 
As the pressure decreases, the time to reach equili- 
brium decreases. However, even at a pressure of 10 
pounds per square inch, approximate equilibrium 
thickness was not reached until after 20 minutes of 


Fic. 5. 
Effect of Pressure on Rate of Deformation of Pulp Mats. 
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Fic. 7. 
Effect of Stuff Freeness on a Rate of Deformation of Wet Pulp 
ats. 


compression. Therefore, about 90 per cent total 
possible compression was selected for calculating the 
percentage recovery to see whether the values so cal- 
culated proved satisfactory for purposes of correla- 
tion. 


EFFECT oF STUFF FREENESS ON RATE OF DEFORMA- 
TION AND REcoveERY. Data on the rate of deformation 


TABLE IV.—EFFECT OF STUFF FREENESS ON THE RATE 
OF DEFORMATION AND RECOVERY OF PULP MATS? 


Compression 


S.-R. freeness 866 cc.  S.-R. freeness 750 cc. 
Duration, Thickness, Duration, Thickness, Duration, Thickness, 
Minutes Inches Minutes Inches Minutes Inches 

4 0.366 0 A 1.153 
1 345 5 d 0.722 

-316 é 0 -578 
-309 ‘ 443 
-301 ° -360 
294 a 


S.-R. freeness 645 cc. 


1 Loblolly pine bleached kraft, Digestion No. 1-2470-A, Bleach No 
443, 12-gram sample, pressed at 120 pounds per square inch. 


THICKNESS OF PULP MAT (INCHES) 


20 40 
DURATION OF EXPANSION (MINUTES) 
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Effect of Deformation Pressure on Rate of Recovery of Pulp Mats. 
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of 12-gram samples of stuffs varying in freeness are 
shown in Table IV and Fig. 7. For the slowest stuff, 
a compression time of about 30 minutes was required 
to reach 90 per cent total possible compression. When, 
however, the weight of the sample was reduced to 
6 grams, approximately 90 per cent compression 
could be attained with pressing periods of 5, 10, 15, 
and 20 minutes at Schopper-Riegler freenesses of 
750 cc. or above, 675, 600, and 500 cc., respectively. 

Practically all of the recovery of the pulp mats at 
the three degrees of stuff freeness as recorded in 
Table IV and Fig. 8 occurred within one half to 2 
minutes, after which the rate of recovery decreased 
rapidly. Unbeaten pulps required considerable time 
to attain total recovery, sometimes as long as 60 
minutes. In this length of time, furthermore, the ef- 
fect of drying might offset the expansion so that 
the apparent equilibrium might not have been a 
true equilibrium due to expansion only. Data from 
a large number of determinations indicate that most 
unbeaten pulps attain 90 per cent or more of their 
total recovery in 5 minutes. The recovery of beaten 
pulps is less than that of unbeaten pulps but they 
reach equilibrium thickness in a much shorter time. 

Buckingham’s (3) data for recovery equilibria of 
unbeaten and beaten pulps where compressive stress 
was applied centrifugally to fiber suspensions also 
show the unbeaten pulp as requiring a longer time 
to attain equilibrium. 

A few determinations made on a bleached loblolly 
pine kraft pulp using pressures of 10, 120, and 1,000 
pounds per square inch gave average recovery values 
of 23, 38, and 33 per cent, respectively. In the case 
of a Douglas fir sulphite pulp cited in Table V, an 
increase of unit compressive stress from 10 pounds 
to 120 pounds per square inch increased the recovery 
values over 200 per cent. These results indicate the 


TABLE V.—EFFECT OF PRESSURE ON THE RECOVERY OF 
BLEACHED UNBEATEN AND BEATEN DOUGLAS FIR 
SULPHITE PULP, 3772 


Bleach 466 * Bleach 467 ? 
R ( t) R ( t) 
ecovery (per cen ecovery (per cent)—, 
“Unbeaten . Beaten “e nbeaten Beaten 
22 11.5 22 15 
50 27.0 32 24 


* Bleached to an Ives white of approximately 87 per cent with 2.8 
per cent chlorine applied as a chlorination-hypochlorite treatment. 

* Bleached to an Ives white of approximately 88 per cent with 5.3 
per cent chlorine applied as a chlorination-hypochlorite treatment. 


Pressure, 
Lbs./sq. in. 


THICKNESS OF PULP MAT (1INENES) 


Duration of Recovery (minutes) 


Fie. 8. 


Effect of Stuff Freeness on the Rate of Recovery of Wet Pulp Mats 
after Compressive Deformation. 
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Fic. 9. 
Relation of Recovery From Compressive Deformation to Freeness. 


trend of the influence of pressure on recovery. They 
also suggest that a wet pulp mat, as a structure, ex- 
hibits the elements of both elastic and plastic de- 
formation. 


Correlation of Recovery with Stuff and 
Sheet Properties 


RECOVERY AND FREENESS 


The recovery-freeness relations plotted in Fig. 9 for 
pulps from five species of woods show that both prop- 
erties decrease in a related manner over the range 
of the beating cycle studied. This is obviously a re- 
lation between a drainage and a wet mat property. 
It will be noted that the recovery values for black 
gum and Douglas fir sulphite pulps are different 
from the others at the same freeness. Also, it is well 
known that two stuffs can have the same freeness yet 
run entirely differently on the paper machine and, 
likewise, yield papers of entirely different characteris- 
tics. As will be cited presently, sheet properties ap- 
pear to be functions, in the mathematical sense, of 
recovery. Consequently, recovery values, taken in 
conjunction with stuff freeness, may prove ultimately 
a means of correlating drainage and sheet properties. 

A specific example is afforded in the case of pulps 
from the same kind of wood by means of several 
test values representing the loblolly pine and Douglas 
fir sulphite pulps. 

At a freeness of 600 cc. the respective recovery 
values were 8.4 and 14.5 per cent, the tearing 
strengths were 1.45 and 1.22, the tensile strengths 
were 6,850 and 4,100, and the solid fractions were 
0.52 and 0.37. 

As pointed out by Brown (2) and Buckingham (3), 
the rate of reduction of recovery is very great in the 
initial stages of beating. 

In some cases in this study a reduction in recovery 
of 30 to 50 per cent was observed when the freeness 
dropped by 20 to 30 cc. from that of the unbeaten 
pulp. 

RECOVERY AND SHEET PROPERTIES 

Method of Plotting. It is desirable for the sake 
of a common and convenient basis of comparison to 
have the strength and recovery values determined 


at definite freeness intervals. Since it was impracti- 
cal, however, to remove samples from the beater at 
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exactly the right intervals of freeness the samples 
were removed at about the desired intervals and the 
necessary tests were made. Strength-freeness and 
recovery-freeness curves were drawn through the 
observed values and from the smooth curves ob- 
tained the strength and recovery values were inter- 
polated at 50 cc. intervals over the freeness range 
of 800 cc. to 500 cc. 

From the interpolated values thus obtained the 
strength-recovery curves shown in Figs. 10, 11 and 
12 were drawn. 


Recovery and Tearing Strength. When recovery 
values are plotted against the corresponding tear- 
ing strengths on semilogarithmic paper, as in Fig. 
10, a linear relationship is observed over the free- 
ness range of 500 to 800 cc. This, of course, places 
tearing strength as an exponential function of re- 
covery. 

In the case of the jack pine kraft and the white 
spruce sulphite, linearity extended from the un- 
beaten pulp with a freeness of 850 cc. to stuff with 
a freeness of 500 cc. In the case of the other pulps 
the tearing strength at freeness values over 800 cc. 
departed from the linear relationship. This depar- 
ture, however, is in a range well above that normally 
used in papermaking. 


Recovery and Bursting Strength. 1n most cases 
the linear relationship between elastic expansion and 
bursting strength was very good when plotted on 
Cartesian coordinates, as in Fig. 11. Some departure 
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Relation of Tearing Strength to Recovery from Compressive 
eformation. 
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was observed in the case of two of the jack pine 
kraft pulps at low freeness but otherwise the only 
departure observed was at freeness values above 
825 cc. The mathematical slope of the curves of the 
various pulps varied from —0.22 to —0.64. For 
reasons which will be discussed later, no definite 
slope could be assigned to these samples of pulp pre- 
pared from different species and by different cooking 
procedures. 
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Relation of Solid Fraction to Recovery from Compressive Deformation. 


Recovery and Tensile Strength. The linearity of 
the recovery tensile strength curves, Fig. 12, is also 
very good over the freeness range normally ‘used in 
papermaking. Some of the curves were very slightly 
sigmoid or slightly concave or convex upward. 

The maximum error, however, obtained by read- 
ing tensile strength values from a straight line 
drawn through the observed points was only 3.5 per 
cent, and the average error was only 1.5 per cent. 


Recovery and Solid Fraction. The relation of re- 
covery and solid fraction is shown in Fig. 13. Solid 
fraction was determined by using the equation: 


Ww 
Solid fraction = 0.037 — 


where W = :eam weight (25 x 40—500) 
and C = caliper points. 


Recovery and Shrinkage. Diameter measure- 
ments were made after the pulp mats were oven dried 
at 105 deg. C. and brought to equilibrium moisture 
content at 65 per cent relative humidity. The per- 
centage shrinkage was calculated on the basis of the 
originial diameter of the wet pulp mat. The relation 
of elastic expansion and shrinkage is shown in Fig. 
14. Each species was distinctly different in the 
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amount ot shrinkage tor any given value of elastic 
expansion. Only one pulp of each species was run, 
however, so that it is not certain if these differences 
are characteristic of the different species. 


Recovery and Other Properties. In addition to the 
properties just described, the folding strength and 
porosity of the test sheets and the flobility of the 
pulps and stuffs in suspension were also determined. 
The porosity was determined with a Gurley denso- 
meter and the flobility according to Brown’s method 
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(2). Although no correlations of the type as shown 
in the foregoing sections were observed, the data are 
nevertheless presented in Table VI. 


Properties of the Material that Affect Recovery 


The effect of procedure variables, such as tem- 
perature, pressure, and time, have already been dis- 
cussed. Material property variables also influence 
recovery from compressive deformation and there- 
fore must be considered to afford a more complete 


TABLE VI.—RECOVERY AND OTHER PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF SULPHITE, KRAFT, AND GROUNDWOUD PULPS 


Recovery from 


compressive 

S.-R. deformation 

free- (Average Tear, 

G./lb./ _Tensile 
Per cent? ream? Lbs./sq. in. ? ream folds Sec. 


Kind of pulp 
ness, of three 


Loblolly pine sulphite 3781, unbleached—Unbeaten 
0 


D 


D ee on 
Jack ee sulphate 2489, 27% per cent 
coming chemical, unbleached 

0 
Do 


—Unbeaten 


—— NS 


. eke 
AL PEAH Bonwgans 


© Ciune®d NVOSsw 


Jock, pian sulphate 2489, Bleach 480—Unbeaten 
0 


eee | spruce sulphite 3777, unbleached—Unbeaten 
0 


BO=NNES 02 aro: 
WOSNWOwN O- NO 


Southern yellow pine groundwood 309, high grinding 
Pressure, low power consumption, normal strength.. 
Southera yellow pine groundwood 310, medium grindin 
Pressure, medium power consumption, medium strength 
Southern yellow pine groundwood 311, low grinding 
Pressure, high power consumption, high strength.... 
Southern yellow pine kraft 1012, unbleached, unbeaten, 
: ’ per cent digestion chemical, raw, 7.6 per cent 

ignin 
Seathern yellow Ei kraft 1013, unbleached, unbeaten, 
% per cent digestion chemical, normal, 3.7 per cent 


» wo Nd 
non oo w 


oo 
im 
co 


gignin 70.6 
we yellow Pine kraft 1014, unbleached, unbeaten, 
per cent digestion chemical, well-cooked, 2.2 per 

at lignin an 69.3 
blolly pine sulphite, unbleached, unbeaten, S-136, all 

Springwood ine 41.6 


blolly pine sulphite, unbleached, unbeaten, S-135, all 
summerwood ase 65.6 

Loblolly Pine kraft, unbleached, unbeaten, 315, all sum- 
102.8 


Cette 


Burst, Porosity Flo-  Shrink- 

Pt./lb./ Double (Gurley) bility ? age#® Solid 
c. § Cc.% Percent fraction 

1950 0. 15 2 292 3. 

2490 ‘ 35 3 290 

3350 J 248 14 267 

5340 ‘ 80 255 

6490 ° 211 245 

6940 e 494 300 

6980 J 742 315 


1264 ‘ 233 
1865 . 215 
2530 ° 205 
3230 ‘ 205 
3420 A 3 197 
4070 ‘ : 207 
4500 . 217 
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2820 . 290 
7700 


9240 
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7810 
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01 
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50 
19 
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42 
97 
84 
-88 
72 
+15 
81 
-55 
47 
35 
29 
28 
78 
02 
01 
14 
25 
23 
25 


Average of eight determinations. 


Average of eight determinations. 


Average of eight determinations. 


; Ream size for all strength tests, porosity, and solid fraction, was 25 x 40—500. 


According to B 


§ge calculated on diameter original wet pulp mat. 


_Brown, Paper Trade J. 94 (13), 35-(March 31, 1932). 
iameter shrinkage of ~~ mats after oven drying and reconditioning to equilibrium with 65 per cent relative humidity. 
oO 


Percentage shrink 
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statement regarding the sensitivity, usefulness, and 
limitations of this determination. Such factors in- 
clude the variation in fiber properties due to its nat- 
ural origin, the kind and degree of pulping, and 
subsequent chemical and physical processing. Al- 
though these material property variables have been 


investigated only to a very limited extent, certain - 


definite trends are indicated. 


INFLUENCE OF SPRINGWOOD AND SUMMERWOOD 
ON RECOVERY 


The reasonableness of considering summerwood fi- 
bers as having a greater stiffness in bending and 
compression than springwood fibers was mentioned 
previously in relation to the contrast between the 
bulk and surface characteristics of test sheets (1) 
containing only one or the other type of fiber. A 
considerable difference was observed in the recov- 
ery from compressive deformation of these two fiber 
types cooked under the same conditions. The values 
in Table VI show the recovery of the summerwood 
to be almost 60 per cent greater than that of the 
springwood. 

This appears to be direct evidence that fiber 
stiffness is manifest in the recovery value and that 
the latter may be a relative measure of it. 

Variation in the percentage of springwood and 
summerwood in different pulp samples of the same 
species of wood may be the cause of variation in the 
slope of the recovery-strength curves even though 
these samples may have been given the same degree 
and type of beating. 


PULPING VARIABLES 


Unbeaten kraft pulps, as a whole, appear to have 
a higher recovery value than unbeaten sulphite pulps. 
In some cases the difference is very large. Beating, 
however, reduces this difference to the extent that 
considerable overlapping of recovery values are ob- 
tained for the two kinds of pulps at the same free- 
ness. 

The results of the preliminary work on three 
Douglas fir kraft pulps indicated a relation between 
degree of sulphate cooking and recovery. Owing 
to certain growth variables that obtained in the wood 
from which these pulps were made, it was recognized 
that the data might not be representative. For this 
reason three kraft pulps cooked to different degrees 
were prepared from southern yellow pine, all being 
prepared from the same batch of chips. The amounts 
of chemicals used and the lignin contents of the 
pulps are given in Table VI. 

Due to the small quantities of the pulps available, 
beater runs were not made for additional sheet 
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strength correlations. The raw pulp was full of shives 
as in the case of the raw Douglas fir kraft, and like- 
wise had a markedly higher recovery value than the 
other two. Again the difference in recovery be- 
tween the medium and well cooked pulps was not con- 
sidered significant. 

The recovery of three southern yellow pine ground- 
wood pulps, Table VI, made from the same wood 
shipment as the kraft pulps just mentioned, was also 
investigated. No significant difference in recovery 
was observed between the groundwoods of low, me- 
dium, and high strength. 

The recovery of these pulps was lower in general 
that that of the sulphite or kraft pulps prepared at 
the Forest Products Laboratory, but higher than at 
first anticipated. 


PROCESSING VARIABLES 


The type of beating for fibrillation or for cutting 
had a definite effect upon the slope of the recovery- 
burst and tensile curves, Figs. 11 and 12, although 
the linearity of the relationship was not affected. In 
both cases the pulp having the greater fibrillation, 
as indicated by microscopical examination, of the 
pulp, had the greater slope. The difference in re- 
covery at the same freeness between differently 
beaten pulps was not great, however. 


Only one bleached pulp was studied with respect 
to the recovery-strength relations. The data ob- 
tained indicated that normal bleaching had little if 
any effect on the relationship. 


Conclusions 


Fibers have a stiffness in bending and compression 
that is manifested in the recovery of wet fiber mats 
from compressive deformation. 

The percentage recovery is not the same for dif- 
ferent types of pulps; groundwood pulps recover 
the least, sulphite pulps next, and kraft pulps the 
greatest. 


Recovery from compressive deformation is in- 
fluenced by the degree of cooking, for example, a mat 
of well cooked pulp has a lower recovery value than 
that of a raw, shivy pulp. 


Slight beating produces a marked decrease in re- 
covery values. Continued beating causes an addition- 
al, though smaller reduction. 


Bleaching produced little, if any, effect on re- 
covery values. 

A linear relation exists between recovery and the 
bursting and tensile strengths of test sheets over 
the range of freeness normally encountered in paper- 
making. Although the slope of the curves is affect- 
ed by physical and chemical processing, the linear 
relation persists. Tearing strength is apparently an 
exponential function of recovery. These relation- 
ships indicate a fundamental relationship between 
recovery as a wet mat property and strength as 
a finished sheet property. 
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Imports of Paper and Paper Stock 


Giving Manifests of New York, Boston, Philadelphia and Other Ports of 
Newsprint, Wrapping, Writing, Coated, Blotting, Tissue, Strawboard, 
Wallboard, Cigarette Papers, Sulphite, Kraft and Ground Wood Pulp. 


NEW YORK IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING AUGUST 19, 1939 


SUMMARY 
Cigarette paper 
Wall paper 
Paper hangings 
Newsprint 
Printing paper 
Wrapping paper 
Drawing paper 
Filter paper 
Bristol paper 
Bristol boards 
Surface coated paper 
Surface baryta coated paper 
Basic paper 
Decalcomania paper 
Decalcomanias 
Tracing cloth 
Tissue paper 
Writing paper 
Stencil paper 
Grease-proof paper 
Card board Ll @. 
Miscellaneous paper 27 bis., 93 cs. 
CIGARETTE PAPER 
Champagne Paper Corp., San Pedro, Havre, 219 cs. 
, San Pedro, Havre, 3 cs. ; 
De Mauduit Paper Corp., Normandie, Havre, 1 cs. 
WALL PAPER 
Hensel Bruckman & Lorbacher, American Trader, London, 1 


ble. 
PAPER HANGINGS 
W. H. S. Lloyd & Co., American Trader, London, 2 bls., 1 cs. 
Lansen Naeve Corp., Europa, Bremen, 2 cs. 
NEWSPRINT 
Nolan Bowmall & Co., Inc., Nordvard, Sundsvall, 81 rolls. 
Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., Nordvard, Sundsvall, 139 rolls. 
News Syndicate Co., Brand, Comeau Bay, 6806 rolls. 
H. G. Craig Co., Inc., Newscarrier, Donnacona, 328 rolls. 
International Paper Co., G.T.D., Gatineau, 503 rolls. 
Jay Madden Corp., Manhattan, Finland, 40 rolls. " 
H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Mathilda Thorden, Kotka, 453 
rolls. 
Jay Madden Corp., Mathilda Thorden, Kotka, 684 rolls. 
International Paper Co., Donpaco, Gatineau, 421 rolls. 
, Oslofjord, Oslo, 304 rolls. 
International Paper Co., G.D.D., Gatineau, 474 rolls. 
Jay Madden Corp., Hamburg, Finland, 396 rolls. 
PRINTING PAPER 
N. Y. World’s Fair, Henri Jaspar, Antwerp, 1 cs. 
E. Dietzgen & Co., Hamburg, Hamburg, 4 cs. 
WRAPPING PAPER 
Lansen Naeve Corp., Pr. Roosevelt, Hamburg, 24 cs. 
Steiner Paper Co., Hamburg, Hamburg, 18 cs. 
DRAWING PAPER 
H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Britannic, London, 1 cs. 
FILTER PAPER 
H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc,. Britannic, London, 18 cs. 
BRISTOL PAPER 
Heemsoth Kerner Corp., Britannic, London, 3 cs. 
BRISTOL BOARDS 
Keuffel & Esser Co., American Trader, London, 1 cs. 
SURFACE COATED PAPER 
Gevaert Co., of America, Westernland, Antwerp, 105 cs. 
Hensel Bruchman & Lorbacher, Hamburg, Hamburg, 1 cs 
SURFACE BARYTA COATED PAPER 
Atlantic F’d’g Co., Hamburg, Hamburg, 8 cs. 
BASIC PAPER 
Dingelstedt & Co., Westernland, Antwerp, 10 cs. 


DECALCOMANIA PAPER 


B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Scythia, Liverpool, 1 cs. (simplex), 
37 cs. (duplex). 


DECALCOMANIAS 
General Motors Overseas Operations, Europa, Bremen, 12 cs. 


TRACING CLOTH 
Keuffel & Esser Co., Scythia, Liverpool, 26 cs. © 


TISSUE PAPER 
Davies Turner & Co., American Trader, London, 1 cs. 
Dingelstedt & Co., Scythia, Liverpool, 6 cs. 
B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Scythia, Liverpool, 2 cs. 
, Aquitania, Southampton, 1 cs. (coated). 


WRITING PAPER 
F. L. Kramer & Co., Britannic, London, 3 cs. 
Globe Shipping Co., American Trader, London, 3 cs. (& 


envelopes). 
STENCIL PAPER 
American Express Co., American Trader, London, 3 cs. 


GREASE-PROOF PAPER 
, Oslofjord, Drammen, 10 cs. 


CARD BOARD 
J. E. Bernard & Co., Champlain, Havre, 1 cs. 
MISCELLANEOUS PAPER 
F. L. Kramer & Co., Britannic, London, 1 cs. 
Pitt & Scott Co., Normandie, Havre, 4 cs. 
E. Fougera & Co., Normandie, Havre, 78 cs. 
Globe Shipping Co., Champlain, Havre, 6 cs. 
A. Giese & Son, Champlain, Havre, 27 bls. 
D. C. Andrews & Co., Hamburg, Hamburg, 4 cs. 


RAGS, BAGGINGS, ETC. 
R. Blank, Tonsbergfjord, Antwerp, 239 bls. fustians. 
Chase National Bank, Tonsberfjord, Rotterdam, 68 bls. bag- 
ging. 
, Lonsbergfjord, London, 17 bls. rags. 
Victory Shipping Co., Tonsbergfjord, London, 27 bags waste 


paper. 
R. Blank, Indep. Hall, St. Nazaire, 127 bls. rags. 
R. Blank, Indep. Hall, Havre, 137 bls. rags. 
, Britannic, London, 18 bls. rags. 
J. Levy & Son, Oriente, Havana, 23 bls. rags. 
, Henri Jaspar, Antwerp, 8 bls. flaxwaste. 
R. Blank, Black Osprey, Antwerp, 55 bls. rags. 
Chase National Bank, Black Osprey, Antwerp, 14 bls. rags, 
62 bls. bagging. 
Spaulding Fibre Co., Black Osprey, Rotterdam, 325 bls. rags. 
E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Manhattan, , 380 bls. rags. 
W. Lowenthal Co., Inc., Oriente, Havana, 12 bls. rags. 


OLD ROPE 
Chase National Bank, American Trader, London, 66 coils. 


CASE IN 


Swift & Co., Brazil, Buenos Ayres, 406 bags. 
, Western Prince, Buenos Ayres, 406 bags.* 
WOOD PULP 
Gottesman & Co., Inc., Excello, Constanza, 1,000 bls. bleached 
sulphite, 200 tons. 
Cellulose Sales Co., Inc., Nordvard, Obbola, 3,500 bls. dry 
sulphate, 500 tons. 
Bank of N. Y. Trust Co., Nordvard, Hernosand, 1,050 bls. dry 
mechanical pulp, 175 tons. 
Bank of The Manhattan Co., Nordvard, Hernosand, 5,270 bls. 
dry sulphite, 937 tons. 
, Nordvard, Hernosand, 3,990 bls. dry sulphate, 665 


tons. 

Cellulose Sales Co., Inc., Nordvard, Sundsvall, 4,440 bls. 
kraft sulphate, 740 tons. 

Bulkley Dunton Pulp Co., Inc., Nordvard, Sundsvall, 3,000 
bls. dry sulphite, 500 tons. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Birmania, Trieste, 168 bls. wood pulp. 
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BAYONNE IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING AUGUST 19, 1939 
Halifax Power & Pulp Co., Heimgar, Sheet Harbor, 2,064 
bls. mechanically ground pulp, 461 tons. 


ALBANY IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING AUGUST 19, 1939 

Halifax Power & Pulp Co., Heimgar, Sheet Harbor, 8,126 
bls. mechanically ground pulp, 1,815 tons. 

Pulp Sales Corp., Mathilda Thorden, Helsingfors, 260 bls. 
mechanically ground pulp. 

Pulp Sales Corp:, Mathilda Thorden, Viipuri, 400 bls. sul- 
phite, 4,318 bls. sulphate. 


PORTLAND IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING AUGUST 19, 1939 
Price & Pierce, Ltd., Belos, , 1,500 bls. unbleached 
sulphate, 600 bls. unbleached sulphite, 150 bls. bleached 
sulphate. 
Pagei Horton & Co., Inc., Belos, Sweden, 5,270 bls. wood 


pulp. 
BOSTON IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING AUGUST 19, 1939 
, Birmania, Trieste, 500 bags bone glue sheets. 

Pulp Sales Corp., Mathilda Thorden, Helsingfors, 192 bls. 
mechanically ground pulp. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Mathilda Thorden, Viipuri, 3,061 bls. 
bleached wood pulp. 

Pulp Sales Corp., Mathilda Thorden, Viipuri, 312 bls. kraft 
sulphate, 228 bls. bleached sulphite, 267 bls. bleached 
woodpulp, 753 bls. bleached sulphate. 

Pulp Sales Corp., Mathilda Thorden, Kotka, 68 bls. mechanic- 
ally ground pulp, 678 bls. bleached sulphite. 

Stone & Downer Co., Mathilda Thorden, Kotka, 117 bls. 82 
rolls newsprint. 

Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., Hercog Jekabs, 
bls. wood pulp. 

M. Sone, Svaneholm, Stockholm, 300 bls. wood pulp. 

Price & Pierce, Ltd., Belos, , 1,200 bls. unbleached sul- 
phate, 4,050 bls. unbleached sulphite. 

Pagel Horton & Co., Inc., Belos, Sweden, 575 bls. wood pulp. 


PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING AUGUST 19, 1939 
Gottesman & Co., Inc., Excello, Constanza, 1,000 bls. bleached 
sulphite, 200 tons. 
Gottesman & Co., Inc., Touraine, Sweden, 4,800 bls. wood 


, 1,325 


pulp. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Indep. Hall, ———, 48 bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Indep. Hall, Havre, 87 bls. rags. 

Halifax Power & Pulp Co., Heimgar, Sheet Harbor, 4,127 
bls. mechanically ground pulp, 922 tons. 

Bank of The Manhattan Co., Nordvard, Hernosand, 1,280 bls. 
dry sulphite, 200 tons. 

Cellulose Sales Co., Inc., Nordvard, Sundsvall, 150 bls. dry 
sulphite, 30 tons; 210 bls. kraft sulphate, 35 tons; 1,350 
bls. chemical pulp. 281 tons. 

Atterbury Bros. Inc., Nordvard, Sundsvall; 600 bls. dry wood 
pulp, 100 tons. 

Mead Sales Co., Inc., Nordvard, Sundsvall, 1,650 bls. dry 
sulphite, 275 tons. 

Nolan Bowmall & Co., Inc., Nordvard, Sundsvall, 82 rolls 
newsprint. 

M. Sone, Nordvard, Sundsvall, 600 bls. dry wood pulp, 100 
tons. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Noordam, , 49 bls. rags. 

Trueding Bros., Co., Birmania, Genoa, 10 cs. tissue paper 
caps. 

Price & Pierce, Ltd., Touraine, 
sulphite. 


WILMINGTON IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING AUGUST 19, 1939 

Gottesman & Co., Inc., Touraine, Sweden, 300 bls. wood 
pulp. 

Bank of N. Y. Trust Co., Nordvard, Hernosand, 1,500 bls. 
dry sulphite, 250 tons; 750 bls. dry mechanical pulp, 121 
tons. 

Perkins Goodwin & Co., Nordvard, Sundsvall, 210 bls. kraft 
sulphate, 35 tons. 

Price & Pierce, Ltd., Touraine, , 10,260 bls. unbleached 
sulphite, 750 bls. bleached sulphate. 


BALTIMORE IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING AUGUST 19, 1939 
Congoleum Nairn Co., Indep. Hall, Bordeaux, 67 bls. rags 


, 600 bls. unbleached 


Congoleum Nairn Co., Jndep. Hall, Havre, 139 bls. rags. 

H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Mathilda Thorden, Kotka, 1,136 
rolls newsprint. 

Jay Madden Corp., Mathilda Thorden, Kotka, 1,079 rolls 
newsprint. 

Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., Hercog Jekabs, , 125 bls. 
wood pulp. 

M. Sone, Hercog Jekabs, Sundsvall, 4,500 bls. wood pulp. 

M. Sone, Hercog Jekabs, Stugsund, 2,500 bls. wood pulp. 

M. Sone, Simon von Utrecht, Hernosand, 1,200 bls. wood 


pulp. 
nee = Pierce, Ltd., Etna, , 600 bls. unbleached sul- 
phite. 


NEWPORT NEWS IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING AUGUST 19, 1939 
Gottesman & Co., Inc., Etna, Sweden, 250 bls. wood pulp. 
Price & Pierce, Ltd., Etna, » 3,420 bls. unbleached 
sulphite. 

International Paper Sales Co., P. T. Dodge, Corner Brook, 
2,136 rolls newsprint. 

Bowater Paper Co., Inc., P. T. Dodge, Corner Brook, 212 
rolls newsprint. 


NORFOLK IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING AUGUST 19, 1939 

Gottesman & Co., Inc., Etna, Sweden, 3,200 bls. wood pulp. 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Indep. Hall, St. Nazaire, 2,444 

cs. cigarette paper. 
Champagne Paper Corp., Indep. Hall, St. Nazaire, 499 cs. 

cigarette paper. 
Loumar Textile By Products, Jndep. Hall, Havre, 170 bls. 


rags. 
Mead Sales Co., Inc., Nordvard, Sundsvall, 10,200 bls. dry 
sulphite, 1,800 tons. 


RICHMOND IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING AUGUST 19, 1939 
International Paper Sales Co., P. T. Dodge, Corner Brook, 
803 rolls newsprint. 


JACKSONVILLE IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING AUGUST 19, 1939 
International Paper Sales Co., P. T. Dodge, Corner Brook, 
330 bdls., 2,194 rolls newsprint. 


CHICAGO IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING AUGUST 19, 1939 
M. Sone, Cudrid, Sundsvall, 3,000 bls. wood pulp. 


MONTREAL IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING AUGUST 19, 1939 
Gottesman & Co., Inc., Stureholm, Sweden, 6,625 bls. wood 
pulp. 
M. Sone, Stureholm, Gothenburg, 1,097 bls. wood pulp. 
Pagel Horton & Co., Inc., Stureholm, Sweden, 3,750 bls. wood 
pulp. 


Eastern Corporation Moves Offices 


In order to improve its service to its customers, 
Eastern Corporation is moving its general sales and 
advertising headquarters from New York City to 
3angor, Maine. 

The company’s New York Office at 500 Fifth 
Avenue will be maintained primarily for servicing 
the local trade. It will be available, however, for 
all agents who wish to use the teletype or any other 
service or facility now there. 


Chinese Paper Mills Destroyed 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuincton, D. C., August 23, 1939—As a re- 
sult of the Sino-Japanese hostilities, the majority of 
Chinese paper mills located in areas now under Jap- 
anese occupation, have either been destroyed, aban- 
doned, or have suffered. partial damage, while those 
mills that escaped destruction or are in a condition 
to be repaired have not been permitted by the Jap- 
anese to resume operations. 
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New York Market Review 


Office of the Paper Trape JourNaL, 
Wednesday, August 23, 1939. 

Industry and trade continues its slow upward ex- 
pansion during the current week, with both producers 
and distributors generally optimistic at the prospect 
of improved business volume next month. The 
alarming situation in Europe is viewed as a deterrent, 
but domestic factors are quite favorable to com- 
mercial enterprise and the expectation of a sub- 
stantial improvement in business this fall seems 
justified by current indications. 

The index of general business activity for the 
week ended August 12 stood at 91.3 per cent, com- 
pared with 91.1 per cent for the preceding week, and 
with 83.6 per cent for the corresponding period last 
year. Production of paper as estimated in the re- 
ports of 193 mills was 82.4 per cent for the week 
ended August 12, compared with 77.2 per cent for the 
corresponding week last year. Paper board pro- 
duction for the week ended August 12 was 71.0 per 
cent, compared with 67.0 per cent for the correspond- 
ing period last year. 

The newsprint situation is reported as unchanged 
for this week. Total production of domestic mills 
for July was reported at 74,932 tons, with shipments 
of 75,354 tons. Stocks at domestic mills totaled 17,- 
006 tons on June 30, 1939. Representative quoted 
market prices on newsprint remain unchanged at 
prevailing quotations. 

No important change in sales volume on any grade 
of paper is indicated in the reports received from 
many manufacturers, representatives, jobbers, and 
general paper merchants for this week. The outlook 
for a moderate expansion in sales volume for many 
grades of paper appears good, and the general pre- 
dictions for at least a moderate improvement in the 
comparatively near future appear justified by current 
conditions in paper and in paper board. Prices on 
all grades of paper remain unchanged at this date. 


Mechanical Pulp 


No important change in prices or demand has 


been reported in mechanical pulp this week. Prices 
continue unchanged. 


Chemical Pulp 


No noteworthy change in the chemical pulp market 
has been reported to date. Trading continues on the 
same seasonal level as during the last few weeks, 
which condition is more or less normal for the mid- 
Summer period. Market quotations remain un- 
changed on all standard grades of imported and 
domestic pulps. 


Old Rope and Bagging 


Although dealers report the supply of old Manila 
rope is very limited, mill buying continues limited 
and this market continues rather quiet. Prices re- 
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main unchanged and conform to representative mar- 
ket quotations. Despite reports of a little more 
firmness in old bagging this week, the market sit- 
uation is not changed and trading is reported as 
slow. 

Rags 


New white rags continue firm and while mill 
demand is largely for the best grades, the domestic 
rag market is currently showing more activity than 
normally at this time. In other words, the moderate 
demand is upward against the normal.seasonal down- 
ward trend and quietness. No change in the prices 
of any grade of rags has been reported this week. 

Old Waste Paper 
The old waste paper market continues firm. No 


important change in prices on any grade of waste 
paper has been reported for the current week. 


Twine 
No important change in demand or prices has 
been reported this week on any grade of hard or 
soft fiber twines. The outlook for future business 
is generally viewed in the trade as good. 


Establishes Offices in San Juan 


Jose M. Rios, Treasurer of R. Rios & Co., Inc., 
paper exporters, New York City, has just returned 
from a three months’ business trip to Puerto Rico. 
During his trip Mr. Rios established their own office 
in San Juan in connection with M. A. Zeppenfeldt, 
well known paper agent of Puerto Rico and until 
recently agent for the Butler-American Paper Com- 
pany. Luis R. Rios, vice-president of the concern, 
with offices in Havana, Cuba, is now in New York on 
a short business trip. 


Now Plastic Coating Corp. 
[FRoM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Hotyoke, August 21, 1939—The Beveridge-Mar- 
vellum company of South Hadley Falls announced 
last week that henceforth, its name will be the Plastic 
Coating Corporation. William J. Warner of Spring- 
field, president of the company stated that the change 
was made so that the name of the company might 
more accurately describe the type of manufacturing 
processes in which the company is engaged. 


Altsa Containers Incorporates 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., August 21, 1939—Articles of 
incorporation have been filed with the Indiana secre- 
tary of state by the Altsa Containers, Inc., East Mill, 
Carthage, Ind., formed to manufacture and sell con- 
tainers and other merchandise. The corporation has 
1,000 shares of no par value capital stock and the 
incorporators are Henry G. Stager, Ann G. Stager 
and Alta H. Carr. 
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Market Quotations 


Miscellaneous Markets 


Office of the Paper TrapvEe Journat, 
Wednesday, August 23, 1939. 


BLANC FIXE—Prices on blanc fixe continue firm and 
are unchanged at prevailing market quotations. The pulp 
is quoted at from $42.50 to $45 per ton, in bulk; the 
powder is offered at from 3%4 to 334 cents per pound, in 
barrels, at works. 

BLEACHING POWDER—Quotations on bleaching 
powder remain firm and conform to prevailing market 
prices. Bleaching powder is quoted at from $2 to $2.25 
per 100 pounds, in drums, at works. 

CASEIN—The casein market is reported as firm under 
a good demand. Prices are a little higher this week. Stand- 
ard domestic casein, 20-30 mesh, is currently quoted at 
12% cents per pound ; 80-100 mesh, at 13 cents per pound ; 
all prices in bags, car lot quantities. 

CAUSTIC SODA—Prices on caustic soda continue firm 
and unchanged at prevailing market quotations. Solid 
caustic soda is currently quoted at from $2.10 to $2.30 
per 100 pounds; flake and ground at from $2.50 to $2.70 
per 100 pounds, in drums, at works. 

CHINA CLAY—Quotations on china clay continue 
firm and remain unchanged at prevailing market levels. 
Domestic filler clay is quoted at from $6.50 to $12 per 
ton; coating clay at from $11 to $22 per ton, at mines. 
Imported clay is offered at from $13 to $25 per ton, ship 
side. 

CHLORINE—Prices on chlorine continue firm and 
conform to prevailing market quotations. Chlorine is cur- 
rently quoted at $1.75 per 100 pounds, in single-unit tank 
cars, f.0.b., works. 

ROSIN—The rosin market is reported as fairly firm 
at this date. Prices on some grades are a little lower than 
last week. “G” gum rosin is currently quoted at $4.65; 
“FF” wood rosin at $4.40, per 280 pounds, gross weight, 
in barrels, at Savannah. Seventy per cent gum rosin size 
is quoted at $2.65 per 100 pounds, f.o.b., shipping point. 

SALT CAKE—Prices on salt cake continue firm and 
are reported unchanged at prevailing market quotations. 
Prices range at from $12 to $13.50 per ton; chrome salt 
cake at from $11 to $12 per ton, f.o.b., shipping point. 
Imported salt cake is quoted at from $14.50 to $15 per 
ton, Gulf or Atlantic Seaboard, on dock. 

SODA ASH—Quotations on soda ash continue firm 
and unchanged at prevailing market levels. Prices on soda 
ash in car lots, at works, per 100 pounds, are as follows: 
in bulk, $.90; in bags, $1.05; and in barrels, $1.35. 

STARCH—The demand for corn starch is reported 
as good for the current week. Globe pearl is currently 
quoted at $2.40 per 100 pounds; special paper starch is 
offered at $2.50 per 100 pounds. All prices in bags, car 
lot quantities, f.o.b., Chicago. 

SULPHATE OF ALUMINA—Ouotations on sulphate 
of alumina are unchanged at prevailing market levels. The 
commercial grades are offered at $1.15; iron free at $1.30 
per 100 pounds, in bags, car lot quantities, f.o.b., works. 

SULPHUR—Prices on sulphur continue firm and un- 
changed at prevailing market levels. Annual contracts are 
quoted at $16 per long ton, f.o.b., mines. Spot and nearby 
car lots are offered at $19 per ton. 

TALC—Quotations on talc are unchanged and conform 
to prevailing market levels. Domestic talc is currently 
quoted at from $15 to $18 per ton, Eastern mines. Im- 
ported talc is offered at from $20 to $40 per ton, on dock. 


Paper 
(Delivered New York) 


News, per ton— 


Kraft—per cwt.—Delivered Zone 
No. 1 Northern....$4.75 @$5. 
Superstandard .... 4.12%@ 4. 
Northern Standard ons 


rappin @ 
Standard Wrapping 3.50 @ 


Tissues—Per Ream—Carlots 


White No. 

White No. 

White No. 

White No. 2 
Anti-Tarnish M. G. 


Manila 
Unbl. Toilet, 1 M.. 
Bleached Toilet.... 


8959999 


Paper Towels—Per Case 


Unbleached, Jr. 
Bleached Jr. 


®98 


Manila—per cwt.—C. 1. f. a. 


No. 1 Jute........ 7.75 
No. 1 Manila Wrap- 

35. Ib ; 
anila Wrap- 

SS Bs. 4.958 


pin 
No. 2 
ping, 


News 


Chip 2220030. 
Sgl. Mla. Ll. Chip. 42.50 
qyte Lined Chip. ..42.50 
hite Pat. Coated.55.00 
Kraft Liners 45.00 
Binders Boards....71.00 


The following are representative of 
distributors’ resale prices: 

Rag Content Bonds and Ledgere— 
White, Assorted Items, 
Delivered in Zone 1: 

Bonds Ledgers 

100% 

Rag 


Na" 1.$39.100$46.00 $40.25 @$47.25 
a 31.05@ 36.50 32.20@ 37.75 
29.90@ 35.00 

23.60@ 27.75 24.75@ 29.00 

21.65@ 26.25 

17.55@ 21.50 18.70@ 22.75 


g 14.65@ 17.75 15.80@ 19.25 
Colors at $1.00 cwt. extra. 


Sulphite Bonds and Ledgers— 
White, Assorted Items, 
Delivered in Zone 1: 


Bonds 


. 1...$8.60@$10.50 
. 2... 7.70@ 9.50 
» 3.6. 6.75@ 8.25 7.90@ 10.00 
No. 4... 7.00@ 8.50 8.20@ 10.00 
Colors $1.00 cwt. extra. 
Free Sheet Book Papers— 


White, Cased Paper, 


Ledgers 
$9.75 @$12.00 
8.90@ 10.75 


Delivered in Zone 1: 


No. 1 Glossy Coated... 

No. 2 Glossy Coated... 

No. 3 Glossy Coated... 

No. 4 Glossy Coated... 

No. 1 Antique (water- 
marked 


$12. 


-30 
.70 
60 
5 
5 
5 


te 


NININNONDOOO COrnD 
¢-6.9-6 Geet ¢ .: 


nNONW 


5 


SasesKR SSsa 


ARDAAANINC 


5 
‘0 
5 
0 
0 
5 
0 


8888989898 ®OHON 


0 
0 
4 
2 
4 
6 
9 
4 
6 
1 
3 


agoue 


E. F 
D Grade S. & &. C.... 6. 
Ivory & India at $.50 cwt. 


an 


extra- 


Mechanical Pulp 


(On Dock, Atlantic Ports) 
No. 1 Imported— 
Moletsssecsacce ++22.50 @24.00 
Dry weceeseeeseee22.50 @24.00 


(Delivered) 


No. 1 Domestic and 


Canadian 29.00 @33.00 


Chemical Pulp 
(On Dock, Atlantic, Gulf and Wen 
Coast Ports) 
Bleached Sulphite (Domestic 
and Foreign)— 
Prime Bleached Sul- 
phite ...ceceees 2.25 @ 2.75 


Prime Qualities— 
Easy-Bleaching Sul- 
phite 


Strone Unbleached 
Sulphite 1.70 @ 2.00 
(On Dock, Atlantic Ports) 


Kraft Bleached 2.50 @ 2.75 
Kraft Light & Strong 1.50 @ 1.60 
Kraft No. 1......... 1.40 @ 1.50 
Kraft No. 2 1.25 @ 1.30 


(F. o. b. Pulp Mill) 
Kraft Domestic 1.25 


(Delivered) 
Soda Bleached _ 


1.90 @ 2.00 


@ 1.75 


Add 60 cents per short ton, dos 
charges for Albany; $2.50 for Lake 
Ports East and $3.50 for Lake Ports 
West of Mackinac Straits. 


Domestic Rags 


New Rags 

(Prices to Mill f. 0. b. N. Y¥.) 
Shirt Cuttings— 

New White, No. 1 6.90 


Silesias No. 1 
New Unbleached... 


ao 
wns 


-puxea 
233s 


Mixed Khaki Cut- 


tings 
O. D. Khaki Cuttings 3.25 


8S 8889989 
ep 
3s 


Old Rage 


White, No. 1— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous 

White, No. 2— 


Repacked 
Miscellaneous 


pogo 


88 898 
Se 
ss BS 


Thirds and Blues— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous ..... 


68 
ro 
ss 


Roofing Rags— 


Foreign Rags 
New Rags 


New Dark Cuttings. ..2.25 
New Mixed Cuttings. 2.00 
New Light Silesias.. 5.50 
Light Flannelettes... 5.50 
New White Cuttings. 7.00 
New Light Oxford.. 4.00 
New Light Prints... 3.00 


Old Rags 
No. 1 White Linens. 7.50 


No. 2 White Linens. 6.50 
No. 3 White Linens. 4.50 


9998896 
PMP 
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August 24, 1939 PAPER TRADE JOURNAL, 68rH YEAR 
HIGHEST QUALITY CLAYS 


CRUDE CRUSHED 


d_ | IMPORTED (Uip;) DOMESTIC! m nam 


POMDERED WATER WASHED 


WATERBURY FELTS | | 7634. FELT Rott History’ 


is being written in paper mills by 
Rodney Hunt’s 


Are Made By : “SHAF-TITES” 


Patented head construction that prevents loose shafts. 
Low cost. End roll troubles by writing today. 


H. WATERBURY & SONS CO. Also x 
Soe 
an ' 
ORISKANY, NEW YORK wt ntsthten Qamense 
Tanks, Vats, etc. 38 Maple St. Orange, Mass. 


SCREENS 


¥ Perforated Metal | 


== = Be 


arring Kolar: Kin 


“bain: nape 


ARN I a Ala Samuel M. Langston Co., Camden, N. J. 


INTERNATIONAL WIRE WORKS | —sonpaN Pines 


Fourdrinier Wires oe ai 
MENASHA, WISCONSIN 


The Noble & Woad Machine Co. 
HOOSICK FALLS, N. Y. 








A COMPLETE LINE SNIGHTaICL 
OF TYCOL LUBRICANTS SCIENTIFICALLY le" NI SES, if a ee 
atm eat MDL Teg: 


! Tide Water Associated Oil Co. RUBBER ROLLS 


iT CM e-li tae hata la AMERICAN WRINGER ie Inc 
17 Battery Place, New York, N.Y. hae niedmedac chile 


— 
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Old Rope and Bagging 
(Prices to Mill, £. 0. b. N. Y¥.) 


Parts: anges 
Mixed Strings.... . 


Old Waste Papers 
(F. o. b. New York) 


Shavinge— 


White Envelope 
Cc 2.40 


PAPER TRADE JOURNAL, 68TH YEAR 


Ordinary Hard 
White No. 1.... 1. 
Soft White No. 1.. 1.60 
White Extra... 2.25 


No. 1 White News 1.25 
Strictly ae 40 
Strictly Folded. . 
rrugated 

1 Mixed Paper.. 


Twines 
(F. 0. b. Mill) 
(Soft Fiber) 


Coarse Polished— 
India 12 
White Hemp.. 13 
Fine Polished— 


Rope 
Wall Pa 
Wrapping 4 
—- 
Cotto: 


(Hard Fiber), 
Medium Java 
a 


PHILADELPHIA 


Domestic Rags (New) 
(Price to Mill, f, 0. b. Phil.) 


Shirt Cuttings— 
New White, No. 1. 
New White, No. 2 
Light Silesias 
Silesias. No. 1 
Black Silesias, 
New Unbleached 
Washable, No. 1. 
lue Overall 
a ae to di 
Washable No 0 


Fancy Percales.. 
New Black Soft.. 
New Light Seconds 
New Dark Seconds 


sot 


No. 2 Mixed. 
Corduroy 

New Canvas 

New Black Mixed. 


Domestic Rags (Old) 


White No. 1— 
Repacked 3. 
Miscellaneous x @ 2. 
1 


_ereecoue ve al . 
Repa i 1.75 
Black es 

(Export) 3.50 

Roofing Stock— 

Foreign No. 1 1.10 
Domestic No. -90 
Domestic No. 2... .« -65 
Roofing Bagging... . 45 


Bagging 
(F. 0. b. Phila.) 


Gunny, No. 1— 


Manila Rope 
Sisal Ro 


No. Z. 
Wool Tares, heavy.. 
Mixed Strin 
No. 1 New Light 
Burlap 2.5 
New Burlap Cuttings 1.75 


Old Papers 
(F. o. b. Phila.) 


a 
"S Hard White 2.25 
No 2 Hard White 1.90 


No. ; Soft White. 1.75 
No. 2 Soft White. 1.30 
No. -65 
Solid anne Stock... 1.45 
Ledger Stock, white. 1.10 
Ledger Stock, colored .75 
No. 1 Books, aaany« -60 
Manila Cuttings.. - 


Container Manila... 


No. 1 Mixed Paper.. 
Straw Board Chip... 
Binders Board Chip. 
Corrugated Board... 
Overissue News 
Old Newspapers 


BOSTON 


Old Pa 
(F. o. b. raed 
Shavings— 

No. 1 Hard White 2.25 

No. 1 Soft White. 1.85 

No. 2 Mixed..... .75 
Solid Ledger Books. .1.30 
Overissue 


Cut 
on lity 2.00 
Je. 1 Old a ously 65 


waite Blank me» 
No. 1 Kraft.. 
Mixed Papers. . 
Print Manila . 
Container Manila. . 
Old Newspapers 
Paper Wool Strings. . 
Overissue News 
Box Board Chips.... 
Corrugated Boxes... 
Kraft corrugated boxes 
rappers. 


Bagging 
(F. o. b. Boston) 


Manila Rope— 
Foreign .......+.. 2.59 


1.30 
7 


& 
* 
® 


45 
324%@ 


2.00 
1.75 
2.40 

85 
75 
-65 
45 
1.15 
0 


1.20 


1.30 
“48 
-40 
A7% 
135 


38 @ 88 98899 


® 


e207 qe oe 


99H9O5 99H9H95999000 
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le 
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Transmission Rope.. 
Soft Jute Rope ... 
Jute Carpet Threads. 


Gunny Bagging— 
. 1.50 
1.35 


Bleachery Burlap.... 2.50 


Scrap Burlap— 
Foreign ....... 


ym 
Scrap 
Scrap 


1.35 
1.25 
1.55 


1.75 

Wool” Tares, Heavy.. 1.40 

New Burla Cuttings 2.00 

qos Von Fs Pouches. . 
eavy Baling Bagging 1. 

Paper Mill Bagging.. .85 

No. 2 Bagging...... .45 


erecpoheres  sepeee 
b 
33 
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Domestic Rags (New) 
(F. o. b. Boston) 

Shirt Cutti: 
New. Light Prints... .03%4@ .03 
New White No. 1.... .0675@ .06 
New Light Flannel- os 

i 104 
New Black cape. - 03% 
Soft Unbleached. . 6.5) 
Blue Cheviots 


Mow Block. soft... 
Khaki uttings...... 
O. D. Khaki........ 


New Canvas........- 
B. V. D. Cuttings... .06 


Domestic Rags (Old) 
(F. o. b. Boston) 


Canvas 04%@ 


White No. 1— 
Repacked 


Repacked ...... 
Miscellaneous .. 
Twos and Blues.. 
Old Blue Overalls... 
Thirds and Blues— 
R ed .wceeeee 1.37% 
Miscellaneous ..... 1.25 
Black Stockings...... 3.90 


S32 


988 8208 
sat 
ante 
coos 


Foreign Rags 
(F. o. b. Boston) 


Dark Cottons 

Dutch Blues 65 
New Checks and Blues 3 85 
Old Fustians 2.25 
Old Linsey Garments. 2.10 
New Silesias 3.75 


698088 
ApNepe 
2hssas 


CHICAGO 


Old Papers 
(F. o. b. Chicago) 


Shavings— 
No. 1 White Enve 
lope Cuttings.... 1.80 
No. 1 Hard White. 1.70 
No. 1 Soft White.. 1.50 


New Kraft Cuts..... 
Manila Env. Cuts... 
Ex. No. 1 Manila... N 


Old Newspapers— 


No. 1 Folded News 
No. 1 Mixed Paper 


Roofing Stocks— 


TORONTO 


Paper 
Bonds 


Direct mill shipment in two-ton lots 


No. 
No. : Golden Rod.. 


Direct mill shipment in " (hree 
White “—e 


a 


PUUUUUUT Te eee eee 


Coated Book & Litho 
Ton hate (snaate) 
$12.00 


090800 0900 
PROM wm 
333a/% 


(F. o. b. Cars, Toronto) 


News per ton— 
Rolls (contract). oo 60 


Ground wood $29.00 
Unbleached sulphite. 44.00 
Bleached gulphite... 54.00 
Kraft 50.0 


Old Waste Paper 
(In carload lots, f. 0. b. Toronto) 


Shavings— 
White Env. Cut... 
Soft White 
White Blk. News.. 


Book and Ledger— 
Flat Magazine and 
Book Stock (old) 
Light and Crum- 
pled Book Stock. 
Ledgers and Writ- 


2.00 
1.75 
1,25 


Manilas— 
New Manila Cut... 1 
Printed Manilas... 
Kraft 


News and Scrap— 
Strictly Overissue.. .50 
Strictly Folded.... .45 
No. 1 Mixed Paper.. .30 
Domestic Rags 
(Price to Mills, f.0.b. Toronto) 
~ 1 White Shirt 


uttings ......... 06%@ | 
Light Prints....-... 03 @ al 





